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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  MILLENNIUM 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

THE  HEAVENLY  JERUSALEM 


One  of  the  theological  problems  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  millennium  is  the  Scriptural  teaching 
concerning  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  This  has  not  only 
confused  opponents  of  premillennialism,  but  often  has 
not  been  understood  by  those  who  hold  to  a  millennial 
reign  of  Christ.  Bound  up  in  the  problem  also  is  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  resurrected  saints  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  millennial  kingdom  who  are  stiU  in 
their  natural  bodies.  Opponents  of  premillennialism  have 
frequently  heaped  ridicule  upon  the  teaching  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  impossible  for  resurrected  beings 
and  nonresurrected  beings  to  mingle  freely  in  the 
millennial  scene.  George  L.  Murray,  for  instance,  re¬ 
fers  to  this  when  he  states  **.  .  .  premillennialism 
makes  no  provision  for  the  reconciliation  of  such 
irreconcilables  as  resurrected  saints  and  mortal  sin¬ 
ners  in  the  same  society**  (Millennial  Studies,  p.  91). 
Solution  to  this  entire  problem,  however,  is  afforded 
by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (cf.  Pentecost,  Things  to 
Come,  pp.  563-83).  It  may  be  demonstrated  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  (1)  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  the  eternal 
habitation  of  all  resurrected  and  translated  saints; 
(2)  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  in  existence  in  the  mil¬ 
lennium;  (3)  the  Scriptures  teach  that  there  is  some 
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participation  of  these  resurrected  saints  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  millennium;  (4)  objections  to  comingling 
or  resurrected  with  nonresurrected  beings  is  unjustified. 

The  eternal  home  of  aU  t^  saints.  Much  of  the 
confusion  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  millennium  and 
the  eternal  state  stems  from  a  failure  to  distinguish 
between  the  promises  that  are  given  to  the  last  gen¬ 
eration  of  saints  who  are  on  the  earth  at  the  time  of 
the  second  advent  and  the  promises  that  are  given 
resurrected  or  translated  saints  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
give  adequate  basis  for  the  doctrine  that  Israel  has 
an  earthly  hope.  The  prophets  in  Israelis  darkest 
hours  painted  the  most  glowing  picture  of  the  coming 
earthly  kingdom  in  which  Israel  would  participate  as 
a  favored  nation  and  possess  their  Promised  Land 
under  the  reign  of  the  Son  of  David.  The  promises 
as  given,  however,  clearly  refer  to  those  who  were  not 
resurrected  and  were  directed  to  the  nation  of  Israel 
as  it  is  to  be  constituted  at  the  time  of  the  second 
advent,  that  is,  the  Israelites  who  will  survive  the 
great  tribulation.  They  and  their  seed  will  inherit 
the  Promised  Land  and  fulfill  the  hundreds  of  prophecies 
that  have  to  do  with  Israel’s  hope  in  the  millennial 
kingdom.  These  promises  are  delineated  in  the  Abra- 
hamic,  Davidic,  Palestinian,  and  new  covenants. 

The  Old  Testament,  however,  also  records  promises 
to  saints  which  are  individual  in  their  character.  They 
for  instance,  are  promised  resurrection  (Job  19:25-27; 
Isa.  26:19-20;  Dan.  12:2-3).  Along  with  the  promise 
of  their  resurrection  is  the  promise  of  reward  such 
as  characterizes  God’s  dealings  with  the  saints  in 
eternity  (Dan.  12:3;  Mai.  3:16-17).  In  a  few  instances 
these  promises  specifically  are  related  to  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  and  constitute  a  description  of  the 
eternal  state  which  follows  the  millennium  (Isa.  65: 
17-18;  66:22).  From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that 
the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  as  such  is  not 
the  ultimate  hope  of  the  resurrected  saints,  but  rather 
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of  the  saints  who  enter  the  millennium  in  their  natural 
bodies  and  who  are  fitted  for  the  earthly  scene. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  New 
Testament  revelation  concerning  the  heavenly  city.  In 
stating  the  faith  of  Abraham  in  Hebrews  11  it  is  stated: 
“For  he  looked  for  the  city  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God”  (Heb.  11:10).  It  is 
further  stated  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants  who 
died  in  the  Old  Testament  that  they  did  not  receive  the 
promises,  and  in  fact  were  seeking  a  heavenly  city: 
“These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  pro¬ 
mises,  but  having  seen  them  and  greeted  them  from  afar, 
and  having  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pil¬ 
grims  on  the  earth.  For  they  that  say  such  things 
make  it  manifest  that  they  are  seeking  after  a  country 
of  their  own.  And  if  indeed  they  had  been  mindful  of 
that  country  from  which  they  went  out,  they  would 
have  had  opportunity  to  return.  But  now  they  desire  a 
better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly:  wherefore  God  is 
not  ashamed  of  them,  to  be  called  their  God;  for  he 
hath  prepared  for  them  a  city”  (Heb.  11:13-16).  It  is 
evident  from  these  verses  that  the  hope  which  was 
Abraham’s  in  resurrection  had  to  do  with  a  heavenly 
city  rather  than  an  earthly  kingdom. 

This  is  confirmed  also  by  another  passage  in  Hebrews 
12:22-24  where  Christians  of  the  present  age  are  related 
to  the  heavenly  city:  “But  ye  are  come  unto  mount 
Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  innumerable  hosts  of  angels,  to  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn  who  are 
enrolled  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus 
the  mediator  ofa  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprink¬ 
ling  that  speaketh  better  than  that  of  Abel.”  This 
important  passage  teaches  that  saints  of  all  ages  will 
be  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  city  are  itemized  as  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  the  church,  God,  Jesus  the  Mediator,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  the  latter  designation 
seemingly  referring  to  all  Old  Testament  saints. 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  while  the  saints  of  all 
ages  are  included  in  the  New  Jerusalem  their  separate 
identity  is  maintained,  that  is.  Old  Testament  saints 
are  still  classified  as  such.  Those  who  are  members 
of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  are  so  described; 
abgels  are  still  angels,  and  God  also  retains  His 
identity.  This  at  once  provides  for  the  unity  and  diversity 
of  God’s  program,  the  unity  in  the  common  saxvation 
experienced  by  all  the  saints,  the  diversity  in  their 
peculiar  character  and  dispensational  background. 

Interpretations  of  Hevelation  21;9 — 22;5.  The  heavenly 
city  of  Jerusalem  is  described  in  detail  in  Revelation 
21:1— 22;5.  Most  conservative  expositors  agree  that 
Re /elation  21:1-8  has  reference  to  the  eternal  state,  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  which  will  be  created  after 
the  millennium,  and  the  holy  city,  the  New  Jerusalem 
as  it  will  exist  in  eternity.  Difference  of  opinion,  however, 
has  risen  regarding  the  express  application  of  Revelation 
21:9 — 22:5.  Three  principal  interpretations  have  been 
advanced.  Some  believe  that  this  portion  of  Scripture 
is  a  retrospect,  like  certain  other  portions  of  the  book  of 
Revelation,  and  is  in  fact  a  description  of  the  millennial 
scene  in  figurative  language  (cf.  William  Kelly,  Lectures 
on  toe  Book  of  Revelation,  pp.  459-90).  In  support  of  this 
position  is  noted  in  Revelation  21:24  that  nations  and 
kings  of  the  earth  are  mentioned,  which  some  think 
would  be  incongruous  with  toe  eternal  state.  Further, 
in  Revelation  22:2  reference  is  made  to  toe  leaves  of  the 
tree  of  life  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and 
from  this  it  is  inferred  that  the  reference  is  to  toe  mil¬ 
lennial  scene  because  no  healing  would  be  necessary  in 
the  eternal  state. 

A  second  view  is  advanced  that  Revelation  21:9  and 
following  is  a  description  of  the  eternal  state  introduced 
in  the  first  eight  verses  of  the  chapter  (cf.  L.  S.  Chafer, 
Systematic  Theology,  IV,  418-20,  427,  V,  365-68). 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  in  the  context  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  to  which  the  holy  city  is  coming  down,  it 
would  imply  that  the  description  of  the  city  is  contem- 
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porary  with  the  eternal  state.  According  to  this  view,  the 
city  is  proceeding  from  heaven  to  the  earth  as  seen  in 
Revelation  21:10  and  is  established  with  its  foundations 
on  the  new  earth.  It  is  evident  from  any  careful  study  of 
the  millennial  scene  that  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  does  not 
correspond  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem  of  the  millennium. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  city  in  the  size  that  is 
given,  1500  miles  square,  to  be  situated  on  the  earth 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Adherents  of  both  views  therefore  hold 
that  if  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  in  existence  during  the 
millennium  it  is  located  above  the  earth  and  not 
on  the  earth.  Exponents  of  this  position  point  out  that 
there  is  nothing  incongruous  with  the  racial  background 
of  the  saints  continuing  in  the  eternal  state.  The  word 
nations  actually  is  the  word  Gentiles  and  is  no  more 
out  of  place  than  references  to  Israel  or  angels  or  the 
church  as  separate  entities  in  the  eternal  scene.  Further, 
the  problem  of  the  healing  of  the  nations  in  Revelation 
22:2  is  dissolved  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  tree  of  life 
originally  existed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  sin 
came  into  being  and  therefore  is  a  normal  part  of 
eternity  as  well.  The  word  translated  healing  can  just 
as  well  be  translated  health  or  benefit  which  would  not 
necessarily  mean  more  that  that  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
were  beneficial  in  some  way.  Though  scholars  argue 
at  length  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  solid  reason  for  denying  the  possibility 
that  the  New  Jerusalem  as  pictured  in  Revelation  21:9 
ff.  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  descent  to  the 
earth  at  the  beginning  of  the  eternal  state. 

A  third  view,  however,  is  sometimes  offered  which  is 
a  mediate  view  between  the  first  two  mentioned.  This 
view  contemplates  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  as  in  existence 
during  the  millennium  over  the  earth  as  the  habitation 
of  the  resurrected  saints,  and  is  in  contrast  to  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  located  on  the  earth.  The  heavenly  Jeru¬ 
salem  apparently  is  withdrawn  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  present  earth  and  heaven.  Then  as 
pictured  in  Revelation  21:2  it  returns  to  the  new  heaven 
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and.  the  new  earth  when  the  scene  is  ready  for  its  descent. 
This  interpretation  regards  Revelation  21:9  ff.  as  the 
heavenly  city  in  the  eternal  state  though  recognizing 
its  existence  in  the  millennium.  This  seems  to  solve 
most  of  the  exegetical  problems  that  are  involved  and, 
in  fact,  answers  many  objections  to  the  premillennial 
interpretation  of  Scripture  as  a  whole.  It  provides  a  clear 
distinction  between  resurrected  saints  who  inhabit  the 
New  Jerusalem  and  the  millennial  saints  on  the  earth  who 
will  inhabit  the  millennial  earth.  It  is  assumed,  though 
the  Scriptures  do  not  state  it,  that  the  millennial  saints 
at  the  end  of  the  miliciinium  will  be  translated  prior  to 
their  entrance  into  the  eternal  state  and  thus  will  qualify 
for  entrance  into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Relation  of  resurrected  saints  to  the  millennial  earth. 
Though  the  major  difficulty  of  the  relationship  of  re¬ 
surrected  saints  to  those  who  are  still  in  their  natural 
bodies  in  the  millennium  is  explained  by  the  residence 
of  the  resurrected  saints  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
Scriptures  afford  several  instances  in  which  there  will 
be  some  relation  of  resurrected  saints  to  those  in  the 
millennial  earth.  Christ  promised  His  followers  that 
they  would  participate  with  Him  in  His  judgment  upon 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  His  kingdom.  Christ  de¬ 
clared;  “Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  who  have  followed 
me,  in  the  regeneration  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit 
on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel”  (Matt.  19:28). 
A  larger  promise  is  given  by  reminder  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  when  Paul  wrote  them:  “Know  ye  not  that  the 
saints  shall  judge  the  world?  and  if  the  world  is  judged 
by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  matters?” 
saints  shaU  judie  the  world?  and  if  the  world  is  judged 
by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  matters? 
(1  Cor.  6:2).  It  is  further  promised  believers  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  first  resurrection  that  they  “shall  reign 
with  him  a  thousand  years”  (Rev.  20:6).  Further  reference 
to  reigning  on  the  earth  is  found  in  Revelation  5:10  and 
2  Timothy  2:12.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  all  of 
these  references  are  not  necessarily  references  to  the 
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millennial  scene  though  some  of  them  obviously  are  (Rev. 
5:10;  20:4,  6).  If  resurrected  saints  are  to  reign  with 
Christ  over  the  millennial  earth,  it  would  seem  evident 
that  there  must  be  at  least  a  limited  amount  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  association  between  resurrected  saints  and 
those  in  their  natural  bodies.  If  the  reference  in  Ezekiel 
37:24  to  David  as  king  over  Israel  is  a  reference  to  res¬ 
urrected  David  as  ruler  over  the  Promised  Land  in  the 
role  of  a  subruler  of  Christ,  then  further  evidence  is 
given  for  this  comingling.  As  far  as  Scripture  revelation 
is  concerned,  however,  it  seems  to  l)e  limited  to  a  few 
specific  functions,  and  the  primary  activity  of  the  resur¬ 
rected  saints  will  be  in  the  new  and  heavenly  city. 

Scriptural  ground  for  comingling  of  resurrected  and 
nonresurrected  saints.  The  objection  frequently  raised 
that  any  comingling  of  resurrected  with  nonresurrected 
beings  is  impossible  is  of  course  denied  by  the  simple 
fact  that  our  Lord  in  His  resurrection  body  was  able  to 
mingle  freely  with  His  disciples.  Though  there  evidently 
was  some  change  in  their  relationship,  he  could  still  talk 
with  them,  eat  with  them,  and  be  subject  to  physical  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  even  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  ministry  of  angels  to  human  beings  even 
though  angels  are  of  an  entirely  different  order  of  beings 
than  men  and  are  invisible  in  their  earthly  activities 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Though  the  free  mingling 
of  resurrected  and  nonresurrected  beings  is  contrary  to 
our  present  e?q)erience,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  limited  amount  of  such  association  in  the 
millennial  earth. 

Undoubtedly  the  millennial  kingdom  will  be  a  dispen¬ 
sation  graphically  different  from  any  previous  one  and 
involving  many  unique  features  which  can  only  partially 
l)e  understood  now  from  the  Scriptures.  As  a  dispensation 
it  is  fitted  to  be  climactic  in  its  character  and  a  divine 
preparation  for  the  eternal  state  which  will  follow.  The 
prospect  for  such  a  kingdom,  however,  is  the  answer  to 
the  world’s  longing  for  peace,  righteousness,  and  equity 
which  will  never  be  achieved  until  Christ  Himself  returns 
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to  reign. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MILLENNIUM 
AND  THE  ETERNAL  STATE 

The  final  revolt.  According  to  Revelation  20:7-9, 
at  the  conclustion  of  the  thousand-year  reign  of  Christ, 
Satan,  who  has  been  bound,  will  be  loosed  again  and  be 
permitted  to  deceive  the  nations  as  he  has  done  through 
the  ages  (cf.  ibid,  V,  360-1),  Those  who  will  be  deceived 
evidently  are  those  who  will  be  born  in  the  millennial 
kingdom  whose  parents  previously  entered  the  millennium 
in  their  natural  bodies.  Some  of  the  children  born  no 
doubt  will  become  true  children  of  God,  whereas  others 
will  merely  profess  to  follow  Christ  under  the  compulsion 
of  the  absolute  reign  of  the  Lord.  With  the  renewed  activ¬ 
ity  of  Satan  these  will  be  encouraged  to  rebel  against  God 
and  according  to  Revelation20:8wiU  gather  themselves  to 
battle  against  the  Lord  and  surround  the  earthly  city  of 
Jerusalem.  In  this  connection  it  is  stated  that  Satan  wiU 
go  out  “to  deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog.  ...”  This  should 
not  be  confused  with  a  similar  reference  to  Gog  and  Ma¬ 
gog  in  Ezekiel  38:2  which  is  an  event  referring  to  a  battle 
which  probably  precedes  the  millennium.  The  similarity 
of  terms  is  best  explained  by  defining  Gog  as  the  prince 
and  Magog  as  the  people  of  the  prince,  or  the  land 
over  which  he  rules.  So  interpreted,  the  passage  states 
that  Satan  will  deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  both  prince  and  people,  that  is,  both  rulers 
and  those  under  them.  Apparently  the  defection  against 
Christ  will  extend  even  to  some  of  the  subrulers  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  political  government  of  the  world  at  the  close 
of  the  miUennium. 

The  revolt  will  be  summarily  judged  and  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  record  that  “fire  came  down  out  of  heaven,  and 
devoured  them**  (Rev.  20:9).  Further,  it  is  declared 
that  the  devil  will  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  the  final 
destiny  of  all  unsaved.  Into  this  place  of  punishment  the 
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beast  and  the  false  prophet — the  political  and  religious 
rulers  of  the  world  during  the  great  tribulation  preced¬ 
ing  the  millennium — will  be  cast  to  begin  their  endless 
torment  (Rev.  20:10). 

The  judgment  of  the  great  white  throne.  In  Revela - 
found.  It  is  recorded  that  subsequent  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  millennium  a  great  white  throne  is  established, 
apparently  in  space,  as  both  earth  and  the  starry  heavens 
flee  away  from  it  in  the  destruction  of  the  present  earth 
and  heaven.  Before  this  throne  are  assembled  the  dead, 
small  and  great.  Though  the  Scriptures  do  not  state  so 
directly,  it  is  inched  that  this  is  a  judgment  of  the 
wicked  dead  who  have  not  previously  been  raised  from 
the  grave.  They  are  judged  according  to  their  works  as 
written  in  “the  books”  which  are  the  divine  record  of 
human  activity.  It  is  stated  that  the  dead  are  brought 
back  to  this  judgment,  their  bodies  delivered  from  the 
grave,  whether  in  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  and  their  soul 
and  spirit  are  brought  up  from  hades.  The  summary  judg¬ 
ment  is  given:  “If  any  was  not  found  written  in  the  book 
of  life,  he  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire”  (Rev.  20:15). 
This  is  defined  as  “the  second  death”  (Rev.  20:14).  Just 
as  physical  death  is  separation  of  the  immaterial  part 
of  man  from  his  physical  body,  so  the  second  death  is 
eternal  separation  of  the  wicked  from  God.  There  has 
been  some  debate  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  book 
of  life,  but  whatever  construction  is  placed  upon  this 
expression  as  is  found  in  Scripture  the  conclusion  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  records  at  this  time  the  names  of  those  who 
are  saved.  Though  the  wicked  will  be  judged  according  to 
their  works  as  to  degree  ofpunishment,  the  fact  that  their 
names  are  not  in  the  book  of  life  is  the  ground  for  their 
judgment. 

The  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  According  to 
Revelation  21:10,  following  the  judgement  of  the  great 
white  throne  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  is  revealed 
to  John  apparently  created  to  replace  the  present 
earth  and  heaven.  Very  little  description  is  jfiven  of  this 
in  Scripture  though  it  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  65:17 
where  is  is  stated  that  when  the  new  heavens  and  the 
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new  earth  are  created  the  former  would  not  be  re¬ 
membered.  The  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  differ 
greatly  from  the  present  situation.  It  is  declared  that 
there  is  no  more  sea  (Rev.  21:1).  The  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  it  differ  widely  from  the  present  earth 
as  well.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  New 
Jerusalem  does  not  need  sun  or  moon,  that  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  will  be  the  light  of  the  new  creation  and 
that  there  will  be  no  night.  It  is  a  scene  of  release  from 
earth’s  sorrows.  God  “shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from 
their  eyes;  and  death  shall  be  no  more;  neither  shall 
there  be  mourning,  nor  crying,  nor  pain,  any  more: 
the  first  things  are  passed  away”  (Rev.  21:4).  Excluded 
from  the  new  earth  are  all  the  unsaved  described  in 
Revelation  21:8. 

A  principal  feature  of  the  new  earth  will  be  the 
New  Jerusalem  pictured  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband  and  a  city  which  comes  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven  to  the  new  earth  (Rev.  21:2,  9-10).  The  city  is 
described  as  having  twelve  foundations  on  which  are 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles.  It  is  square  in  shape 
and  has  three  gates  on  each  of  the  four  sides  bearing 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  Scriptures 
give  a  graphic  description  of  its  beauty  in  which  pure 
gold,  which  is  compared  to  clear  glass,  is  a  principal 
ingredient.  The  walls  and  the  foundations  are  garnished 
with  precious  stones,  twelve  of  which  are  mentioned, 
apparently  representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Each  of  the  gates  is  a  large  pearl.  The  streets  of  the 
city  are  paved  with  pure  gold  transparent  like  glass. 
Other  features  of  the  city  include  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
temple  in  it  for  the  L/)rd  Himself  dwells  in  the  city. 
Access  to  the  city  will  be  given  to  the  saved,  both  Jew 
and  Gentile.  The  gates  shall  not  be  shut,  but  no  one  will 
Ixj  permitted  to  enter  who  would  in  any  way  defile  the 
city,  entrance  being  reserved  to  those  “that  are  written 
in  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life”  (Rev.  21:27).  A  major  feature 
of  the  city  is  a  pure  river  which  proceeds  from  the 
throne  of  God  and  winds  its  way  through  the  city.  The 
tree  of  life  originally  mentioned  as  being  in  the  Garden 
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of  Eden  is  here  seen  again  bearing  fruits  each  month. 
It  is  stated  that  in  this  new  earth  there  will  be  no  more 
curse,  but  instead  abundant  blessing  from  God. 

A  most  astounding  feature  is  the  dimension  of  the  city 
which  is  given  as  1500  miles  square  and  also  1500  high. 
Such  a  dimension  quite  unfamiliar  even  to  a  modem 
world  with  its  high  buildings  would  provide  a  city  of 
impressive  and  spacious  dimensions  as  the  seat  of  God’s 
eternal  government  and  dwelling  place  for  the  saints. 
£;q)ositors  differ  as  to  whether  the  city  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cube  or  a  pyramid  though  the  latter  seems  more 
likely.  If  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  it  is  possible  that 
the  throne  of  God  will  be  at  the  top  and  the  river  of 
life  will  wend  its  way  from  the  throne  down  the  various 
levels  of  the  city.  In  these  brief  terms  is  given  a 
description  of  the  ultimate  resting  place  of  the  saints 
beyond  which  Scripture  revelation  does  not  go  in  its 
unfolding  of  the: endless  ages  of  eternity.  How  pale  in 
comparison  are  the  monuments  of  men!  How  satisfying 
is  the  revelation  of  the  divine  purpose  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  bestowing  these  benefits  on  those  who  have  put 
their  trust  in  His  blessed  Son!  How  blessed  is  the  hope 
of  the  imminent  coming  of  Christ  which  will  begin  that 
grand  sequence  of  future  events  which  have  their  goal 
in  eternity  in  the  glorious  presence  of  the  Triune  God! 

The  sands  of  time  are  sinking. 

The  dawn  of  heaven  breaks; 

The  summer  morn  I’ve  sighed  for. 

The  fair,  sweet  morn  awakes. 

Dark,  dark  hath  been  the  midnight. 

But  dayspring  is  at  hand. 

And  glory,  glory  dwelleth 
In  Immanuel’s  land. 


Dallas,  Texas 


REVELATION  AND  INSPIRATION 
IN  NEO-ORTHODOX  THEOLOGY 

By  Kenneth  S.  Kantzer,  Ph.D. 

CONTEMPORARY  THINKING  ABOUT  REVELATION 

Questions  about  revelation  can  never  be  isolated  from 
questions  in  other  areas  of  theology.  Certainly  this  is 
true  regarding  the  topic.  Does  nature  reveal  God?  In 
seeking  to  discover  and  to  evaluate  the  contemporary 
answers  to  this  question,  we  immediately  find  ourselves 
deeply  involved  not  only  in  a  doctrine  of  revelation  but 
also  in  doctrines  of  man  and  sin  and  salvation. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICISM 

The  Roman  Catholic  church,  for  example,  presents  a 
clear  and  neat  answer  to  the  question.  Does  nature  reveal 
God?  And  their  answer  to  this  question  serves  only 
to  raise  further  questions  as  to  man,  sin,  grace,  faith, 
and  kindred  topics.  The  Roman  Catholic  Pontiff,  of 
course,  has  officially  decreed  that  the  philosophy  and 
natural  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas  will  be  the  ideal 
and  norm  for  the  Roman  church.  Mystically  inclined 
Franciscans  display  something  less  than  wholehearted 
enthusiasm  for  the  statement  issued  by  the  papacy;  but 
nonetheless  they  gpve  lip  service  to  it;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  Roman  Catholic  theologians  are  loyal  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  (cf.  H.  J.  D.  Denziger,  Th^  Sources  of 
Catholic  Dogma,  sec.  1642  ff.,  and  the  works  of  various 
conten^rary  Catholic  scholars,  such  as  Etienne  Gilson’s 
Christianity  and  Philosophy.  Gar rigou- Lagrange’s  The 
One  God,  and  Karl  Adam’s  The  Spirit  of  Catholicism). 

Natural  revelation,  according  to  Thomas,  is  able  to 
tell  us  all  we  need  in  order  to  build  a  complete  system 
of  philosophy.  Even  in  his  fallen  estate  as  sinner  man  is 
capable  of  availing  himself  of  this  revelation.  He  can 
erect  for  himself  as  sinner  a  system  of  true  philosophy 
with  correct  doctrines  about  God’s  existence,  about  the 
nature  of  God,  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
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about  the  basic  duties  of  man  towards  God.  The  man 
who  did  most  to  erect  this  true  and  right  system  of 
philosophy,  so  it  is  said,  was  not  a  Christian,  but  a 
heathen — Aristotle.  Christians  have  simply  built  upon 
the  rational  foundations  laid  down  by  Aristotle.  The 
only  thing  lacking  to  the  sinner  is  the  specific  way  of 
redemption  provided  for  sinners  through  Scripture  and 
tradition.  The  sinner  cannot,  of  course,  discover  the 
way  of  salvation  from  nature,  because  nature  does  not 
reveal  it.  Nature  was  made  for  sinless  man,  not  for 
sinful  man;  and  now  that  man  has  become  a  sinner,  he 
cannot  discover  what  he  needs  as  sinner  out  of  nature. 
Apart  from  this  one  lack,  however,  man  can  secure  all 
he  needs  to  know  from  observation  of  nature  (Thomas 
Aquinas,  Summa  Centra  Gentiles.  Books  1  and  2). 

THE  REFORMERS  took  a  very  different  view 
of  the  human  predicament.  Over  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  both  Luther  and  Calvin  held  very  firmly  to  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity  of  man.  The  intellect,  so 
they  affirmed,  as  much  as  any  other  faculty  of  man 
was  tainted  by  the  Fall.  Luther,  for  example,  declared 
that  the  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created,  was 
completely  lost  by  the  Fall.  Man,  he  said,  has  become 
as  a  result  of  his  fall  into  sin  ‘*a  stock  and  a  block.” 
He  has  become  like  a  piece  of  wood  in  his  relationship 
to  God.  There  is  no  true  philosophy  of  the  natural  man. 

In  spite  of  this  low  estimate  of  the  sinner’s  intellectual 
capacity,  Luther  had  some  very  interesting  things  to  say 
about  natural  revelation.  Man  really  did  remain  man  in 
the  fallen  estate.  God’s  revelation  was  not  destroyed 
when  man  fell.  When  Luther  spoke  of  the  glories  of  the 
creation  of  (Jod  and  of  the  world  of  nature  and  especially 
when  he  dwelt  on  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  Psalms 
19  and  Romans  1,  he  could  not  describe  in  terms  of  too 
high  praise  the  wonders  of  God’s  natural  revelation.  If 
only  he  had  not  fallen,  Adam  would  have  possessed  a  full 
insight  into  the  significance  of  the  works  of  (jod.  Even 
in  the  smallest  flowe”  he  would  have  recognized  the  om¬ 
nipotence,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  For  fallen  man, 
of  course,  matters  stand  quite  differently;  for  fallen  man 
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cannot  do  what  he  ought  to  do  with  respect  to  nature.  In 
fallen  man,  reason  is  so  destroyed  that  the  sinner  cannot 
view  with  any  degree  of  effectiveness  the  marvelous  rev¬ 
elation  which  God  has  given  in  nature.  Even  so,  declared 
Luther,  from  the  beautiful  objects  of  nature  and  from  the 
wonderful  and  harmonious  order  of  their  movements, 
natural  men  can  discern,  though  but  feebly,  the  existence 
of  an  eternal  divine  being  from  whom  they  have  all  pro¬ 
ceeded  and  by  whom  they  are  all  governed  (cf.  Luther’s 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  on  Romans 
l:18ff.). 

Calvin,  likewise,  though  generally  he  held  to  a  higher 
view  of  unregenerate  man  than  did  Luther  (contrary  inci¬ 
dentally  to  the  usual  view  of  Luther  and  Calvin),  set  forth 
a  similar  position  with  respect  to  natural  revelation  and 
man’s  ability  or  disability  to  use  it.  The  image  of  (jod  in 
which  man  was  created  is  “defaced,”  even  “destroyed,” 
but,  nonetheless,  “not  wholly  obliterated”  by  the  fall. 
There  are  still  some  faint  relics  or  traces  of  the  image 
of  God  in  man.  Certainly  no  unsaved  man,  according  to 
Calvin’s  thought,  could  build  a  right  philosophy  of  life  or 
arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  God  in  the  sense  of  complete 
knowledge ,  adequate  for  life ,  with  certainty  and  assurance. 
That  sort  of  knowledge  of  (jod  is  utterly  impossible  for 
natural  man.  When  Calvin  spoke  of  the  revelation  in 
nature,  nevertheless,  he  descril)ed  it  in  glowing  terms. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Institutes  he  analyzed  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  design.  “Both  heaven  and  earth,”  he  wrote, 
“contain  innumerable  proofs”  of  the  “existence  and  per¬ 
fections  of  (jod.”  The  most  “illiterate  and  stupid  cannot 
exculpate  themselves  by  the  plea  of  ignorance.”  Even 
unregenerate  men  are  enlightened  so  that  they  may  pos¬ 
sess  correct  ideas  alxjut  Gwl  including  His  existence.  His 
attributes,  and  His  will  (Institutes,  I,  58;  Isaiah.  Ill, 
397-98;  et  passim). 

The  value  of  this  natural  revelation,  so  Calvin  argued, 
is  twofold:  “to  prepare  the  mind  for  faith,  and  when  it 
has  been  formed  by  the  word,  to  confirm  it  still  more.” 
“Then  since  God  manifests  himself  to  us  partly  by  his 
word,  and  partly  by  his  works,  he  is  not  satisfied  unless 
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in  regards  to  both  of  these  we  ascribe  to  him  what  is 
his  due,  and  thus  embrace  whatever  has  proceeded  from 
him”  (John  Calvin,  John  I,  100,  107;  Institutes.  II,  510; 
Psalms  II,  310;  Commentary  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
II,  134;  ^  passim). 


MODERNISM 

When  we  turn  to  modernistic  views  with  respect  to 
natural  revelation,  we  find  a  wholly  different  picture. 
All  modernists,  of  course,  find  repugnant  the  supernatural 
and  miraculous  revelation  in  Scripture  and  are  inclined 
to  base  their  knowledge  of  God  upon  the  natural  data  of 
the  physical  universe,  of  the  human  conscience,  or  of 
religious  experience.  By  this  natural  or,  at  least,  general 
revelation,  man  can  by  mere  human  reasoning,  arrive 
at  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  existence  of  God,  the 
divine  attributes,  and  man’s  relationship  to  God  (cf. 
William  Adams  Brown,  Pathways  to  Certainty,  pp.  49  ff; 
Edgar  S.  Brightman,  A  Philosophy  of  Religion,  pp.  162-94; 
and  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  The  Knowledge  of  God,  pp.  29-54; 
and  many  others). 


NEO-ORTHODOXY 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Neo-orthodox  movement 
little  uniformity  of  opinion  is  discernable  regarding  the 
question  of  natural  revelation.  In  general,  neo -orthodox 
thinkers  tend  to  play  down  the  significance  of  natural 
revelation  and  to  stress  the  importance  of  special  revela¬ 
tion.  The  father  of  them  all,  Karl  Barth,  worked  out 
his  position  on  natural  revelation  in  bold  opposition  to 
rationalistic  modernism,  and  his  views  bear  clearly  the 
marks  of  an  extreme  reaction.  The  title  of  his  most 
famous  work  upon  this  subject  summarizes  Barth’s 
views  on  natural  theology  in  one  word — “Nein.”.  Man, 
according  to  Barth,  has  completely  lost  the  image  of 
God  viewed  as  a  capacity  to  think  rightly  about  God. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  common  grace,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  also  no  general  revelation.  Scripture  is  our 
sole  source  for  the  knowledge  of  God  and  God’s  grace 
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is  limited  to  the  saving  work  of  Christ.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  point  of  contact  between  the  believer  and  the 
unbeliever;  and,  therefore,  no  believer  can  appeal  to  an 
unbeliever  upon  the  basis  of  a  revelation  in  nature. 
When  God  brings  his  salvation  and  truth  to  man.  He 
creates  specially  in  man  the  capacity  to  receive  this 
truth.  Human  knowledge  of  God  is  from  start  to  finish 
a  work  of  special  grace.  This,  so  Barth  avers,  is  why 
the  question  of  natural  theology  is  lifted  from  an  academic 
dispute  to  a  basically  fundamental  doctrine.  Only  by  re¬ 
jecting  the  idea  of  natural  revelation  can  we  preserve  the 
basic  Christian  doctrine  of  grace  alone.  Emil  Brunner, 
who  insists  that  there  is  a  natural  revelation,  ought,  so 
Barth  argues,  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  con¬ 
fess  a  salvation  by  grace  plus  works  and  a  revelation  in 
Christ  and  in  nature  (“Nein**  in  Emil  Brunner  and  Karl 
Barth,  Natural  Theology,  pp.  52  ff.). 

Barth  thus  e^lains  the  persistence  of  a  doctrine  of 
natural  revelation  in  Protestant  theology  as  traceable 
directly  to  man’s  proud  self-righteousness.  He  is  not 
willing  to  come  to  God  solely  on  the  basis  of  grace  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  insists  on  finding  a  capacity 
within  himself  naturally  to  see  God  or  a  capacity  within 
his  own  conscience  to  reflect  God.  At  root,  therefore, 
Barth  charges,  a  covertdesirefor  a  works -righteousness 
has  led  to  this  idea  of  natural  revelation.  Even  in  con¬ 
vinced  Protestants  (even  in  Emil  Brunner  though  he 
won’t  admit  it),  it  is  at  heart  the  failure  to  see  pure 
grace  which  makes  them  insist  upon  a  revelation  outside 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  world  of  nature. 

Barth  acknowledges  that  some  have  pretended  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  natural  revelation  in  the  Bible.  He  insists, 
however,  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the  main  line 
of  Scripture  and  the  side  lines  of  Scripture.  The  main 
line  of  Scripture  is  very  clear.  There  is  no  revelation 
in  nature.  All  revelation  comes  through  Christ  as  all 
grace  comes  through  Christ.  There  is,  admittedly,  a 
side  line  that  seems  to  contradict  this.  Were  this  a  real 
contradiction,  Barth  declares,  we  ought  never  to  allow 
this  side  line  in  Scripture  to  destroy  for  us  the  main  line 
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of  Scriptural  teaching,  but  ought  rather  to  set  it  aside  in 
favor  of  that  main  line.  He  himself  feels,  however,  that 
the  contradiction  is  only  apparent.  Nature,  he  declares, 
is  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  a  revelation  of  God  in  a 
secondary  sense,  as  a  reflection  of  God,  but  it  isn’t  a 
revelation  in  itself  apart  from  Christ.  It  becomes  a 
revelation  only  in  Christ  from  whom  we  learn  that  God 
created  nature  and  that  it  is  His  handiwork.  We  do  not 
then,  argue  on  the  basis  of  natural  revelation  to  truth 
about  God;  but,  knowing  from  Christ  that  nature  reflects 
its  author,  we  can  as  we  look  at  nature  be  reminded  of 
God  (Kirkliche  Dogmatik,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  pp.  63  ^  passim). 

By  analogy  the  piece  of  bread  used  in  the  sacrament 
at  the  Lord’s  table  is  designated  by  special  revelation  to 
stand  for  the  body  of  Christ.  Whenever  you  and  I  look  at 
that  piece  of  bread,  we  are  reminded  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
broken  for  us.  No  one  would  think  of  arguing  from  a  piece 
of  bread  to  the  deity  and  substitutionary  atonement  of 
Christ.  Likewise,  nature  reminds  us  of  its  author,  God; 
but  on  Biblical  grounds,  so  Barth  insists,  no  one  would 
ever  argue  from  nature  to  the  existence  or  attributes  of 
God. 

If  Barth’s  views  on  natural  revelation  can  be  adequately 
summarized  by  the  single  word,  Nein,  the  views  of  Emil 
Brunner  could  better  be  epitomized  in  the  phrase  “Yes, 
but.’’  For  Brunner  there  is  a  revelation  in  nature.  The 
question  of  a  revelation  in  nature,  so  he  declares,  ought 
really  to  be  no  question  at  all.  If  we  take  the  Bible  ser¬ 
iously.  we  have  no  choice.  We  must  believe  there  is 
some  sort  of  revelation  in  nature.  The  only  question  is 
what  kind  of  revelation  is  to  be  found  in  nature  and  how 
is  that  revelation  related  to  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ 
(The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  pp.  132-36). 

According  to  Brunner,  the  physical  universe  represents 
an  act,  a  creative  act  oi  God  intended  to  be  revelatory. 
This  act  of  God  in  creation  needs  a  corresponding  act 
within  the  human  soul.  The  world  of  nature,  therefore, 
becomes  revelation  as  God  through  it  individually  and 
personally  by  His  ^irit  confronts  each  man.  Man  may 
then  reject  the  God  whom  he  sees  in  nature  and  be  lost. 
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or  he  may  pervert  the  natural  revelation  and  erect  false 
gods.  Men  never  can  come  to  a  knowledge  of  God  through 
nature — not,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  fellowship.  But  they 
may  attain  some  right  ideas  about  God.  ’feven  these  right 
ideas  are  perverted  by  man  so  that  he  does  not  build  a 
right  system  of  ideas.  Rather  he  takes  ideas,  partial 
truths,  and  twists  them  around  so  as  to  lead  him  off 
down  a  wrong  path.  Is  this  natural  revelation  of  any 
value?  Yes,  answers  Brunner,  because  it  explains  the 
natiliml  life  of  all  men  and  the  religions  of  the  heathen. 
But  it  does  not  save  man.  For  that  there  is  needed  a 
special  revelation.  General  revelation  can  only  bring 
men  to  the  point  where  they  must  make  a  decision  for  or 
against  God.  We  could  summarize  his  view  by  saying, 
whereas  Barth  denies  any  revelation  in  nature,  Brunner 
holds  that  revelation  in  nature  is  a  helpful  supplement 
to  special  revelation  (Revelation  and  Reason,  pp.  58-80). 

LEFT-WING  NEO-ORTHODOXY 

Left-wing  neo-orthodox  thinkers  present  a  view  super¬ 
ficially  quite  similar  to  that  of  Emil  Brunner.  They  give 
lip  service  both  to  natural  revelation  and  to  special  reve¬ 
lation.  The  moment  we  scratch  below  the  surface  just  a 
little  bit,  however,  we  discover  that  the  apparent  simi¬ 
larity  soon  disappears.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  thus  cites  with 
approval  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Romans  1:19 
and  20.  The  world  is  not  self -derived  and  self-e^lanatory 
afld  self-sufficient,  he  declares,  but  points  beyoncj  itself 
(Nature  and  Destiny  o|  Man,  I,  125-36). 

In  his  Systematic  Theology,  Paul  Tillich  speaks  in 
similar  vein:  “There  is  no  reality,  thing,  or  event  which 
cannot  become  a  bearer  of  the  mystery  of  being  and  enter 
into  a  revelatory  correlation.  Nothing  is  excluded  from 
revelation  in  principle  because  nothing  is  included  in  it 
on  the  basis  of  special  qualities.*’  There  are  no  miracles. 
All  revelation  is  through  nature;  everything  stands  on  the 
same  level;  and  if  God’s  Spirit  wishes  to  use  anything. 
He  may  do  so. 
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Almost  every  type  of  reality  has  become  a  medium  of 
revelation  somewhere,  Tillich  adds.  “The  mediums  of 
revelation  taken  from  nature  are  innumerable  as  natural 
objects.  Ocean  and  stars,  plants  and  animals,  human 
bodies  and  souls,  are  natural  mediums  of  revelation. 
Equally  numerous  are  natural  events  which  can  enter  a 
constellation  of  revelatory  character — the  movements  of 
the  sky,  the  change  of  day  and  night,  growth  and  decay, 
birth  and  day,  natural  catastrophies,  psychosomatic  ex¬ 
periences,  such  as  maturing,  illness,  sex,  danger.  .  .  .’* 
But  all  of  these  need  to  be  supplemented  by  the  internal 
work  of  the  ^irit.  And  so  he  concludes:  “In  all  these 
cases,  it  is  not  the  thing  or  event  as  such  that  has  revela¬ 
tory  character;  they  reveal  that  which  uses  them  as  a 
medium  and  bearer  of  revelation.  ‘Natural  revelation’  if 
distinguished  from  revelation  through  nature  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  term;  for  if  it  is  natural  knowledge,  it  is  not 
revelation,  and  if  it  is  revelation,  it  makes  nature  ecstatic 
and  miraculous”  (Systematic  Theology,  pp.  118-19). 

For  left-wing  neo -orthodoxy ,  exemplified  by  Niebuhr  and 
Tillich,  all  revelation  is  really  natural  revelation.  They 
admit  no  miraculous  revelation.  There  is  no  supernatural 
revelation  in  the  traditional  sense  of  that  term.  All 
revelation  of  God  is  through  the  natural  stream  of  the. 
physical  world,  man’s  conscience,  the  stream  ofhistory, 
and  the  world  of  nature  apart  from  miracles. 

Yet  from  another  point  of  view  all  revelation  is  special 
because  the  world  of  nature  in  itself  does  not  in  the  least 
reveal  (Sod.  Natural  events  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
personal  and  special  work  of  the  Holy  ^irit  upon  the 
individual’s  soul  in  order  for  them  to  become  a  means 
of  communication  from  God  to  man.  Tillich  and  his  ilk, 
therefore,  do  not  defend  two  kinds  of  revelation,  one 
natural,  the  other  supernatural.  For  them  all  revelation 
is  of  one  piece,  but  it  has  a  natural  aspect  and  also  a 
supernatural  aspect.  It  is  all  revelation  through  natural 
means  rather  than  through  miracles,  but  it  is  all  special 
in  that  God  immediately  and  personally  must  speak  to 
each  individual  through  the  use  of  these  natural  instru¬ 
ments. 
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Tne  Spirit’s  employment  of  nature  in  the  act  of  revela¬ 
tion  is  not  conceived  by  these  thinkers  in  the  sense  of  a 
divine  enab’ement  of  the  human  mind  to  draw  correct 
rational  conclusions  from,  the  data  of  nature.  Rather, 
the  ^irit  used  the  world  of  nature  to  give  us  insights 
into  truth.  As  a  traveler  speeds  down  the  highway,  he 
may  see  lying  alongside  the  road  the  body  of  a  dog  that 
has  been  hit  by  a  car.  One  man  will  pass  by  and  see 
nothing  at  all.  Another  man  will  go  by  and  will  say, 
“What?  Another  dog  hit!’’  But  a  third  man  will  go  by: 
and  God  will  speak  that  man’s  conscience  and  say, 
“Slow  down!  That  dog  was  hit;  it  may  be  you  next.’’ 
Thus  the  event  in  nature,  will  become  a  revelation  to 
him — of  the  truth  of  God  that  he  ought  to  slow  down  and 
live. 

For  Barth,  to  contrast  the  three  neo-orthodox  positions 
outlined  in  this  survey,  there  is  no  revelation  in  nature. 
For  Brunner,  revelation  in  nature  is  a  supplement  to 
special  revelation  through  which  God  confronts  all  men. 
For  the  radical  or  left-wing  neo-orthodox  thinkers,  there 
is  only  a  natural  revelation,  for  God  speaks  to  man  only 
through  natural  events  and  there  are  no  real  miracles 
such  as  those  set  forth  in  historic  Christianity. 

EVALUATION 

As  we  turn  to  the  Scriptures,  especially  to  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  Psalm  19  and  Romans  1  and  2,  we  discover  that 
there  is  evidence  in  nature  altogether  adequate  to  show 
that  God  exists.  All  counter  arguments,  from  the  Script¬ 
ural  perspective,  are  invalid.  The  argument  that  the 
finite  cannot  get  at  the  infinite  is  certainly  not  upheld  by 
Romans  1  and  2.  The  argument  that  nature  merely 
suggests  to  us  God,  or  reminds  us  of  God,  is  not  the 
point  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Rather,  nature  gives  evidence 
to  show  that  God  exists,  and  this  evidence  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  convincing  to  any  right-thinking  mind. 

The  natural  world,  moreover,  proves  the  existence  of  a 
being  properly  called  “deity.”  To  speak  of  proof  for 
divine  existence  without  any  attribute  is  nonsense.  What 
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would  it  mean  to  say  the  existence  of  God  is  proved  if  we 
do  not  know  some  of  His  attributes?  In  such  a  case  we 
could  not  say  there  is  an  existence  that  ought  rightfully 
to  be  called  God.  We  would  dare  affirm  the  existence 
only  of  a  something.  Only  by  knowing  the  attributes,  can 
we  be  sure  that  it  is  God  that  is  revealed. 

The  type  of  argument  suggested  by  the  Scriptures  is 
an  appeal  ^  posteriori  to  the  world  about  us.  Certainly 
there  is  not  set  forth  in  copious  fashion  any  formal  cos¬ 
mological  or  teleological  argument.  But  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  facts  of  the  world  about  us,  to  the  facts  of 
human  nature,  and  to  the  facts  of  history.  It  is  stated 
that  these  facts  ought  to  drive  man,  if  he  were  right 
thinking,  to  God.  These  evidences  from  nature  alone, 
apart  from  special  revelation,  are  sufficient  as  evi¬ 
dences  to  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  God  of  the  Bible. 
They  cannot,  of  course,  tell  us  all  we  need  to  know  about 
that  God  of  the  Bible.  We  need  to  know,  for  example, 

that  God  is  triune.  We  need  to  know  that  He  loves  us  in 

spite  of  our  sins.  We  need  to  know  the  way  of  salvation. 
And  these  things  are  not  revealed  in  nature.  The  God 
who  is,  nonetheless,  is  revealed  to  men  in  nature,  so 
that  they  ought  to  see  Him  even  though  they  do  not. 

Sin,  of  course,  has  affected  this  revelation  in  nature 
(Rom.  8);  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  revelation  in 
nature  has  been  cornqjted  on  account  of  the  curse  and 
the  fall,  it  still  is  wholly  adequate  to  show  that  God  is, 

that  we  are  responsible  to  Him,  that  as  sinners  we  stand 

under  His  judgment,  and  that  we  ought  to  turn  to  God. 

Sin  has  also  affected  the  revelation  subjectively,  that 
is,  the  observer  of  revelation.  Man  as  sinner  is  unable, 
apart  from  illumination,  to  see  as  he  ought  what  is  ob¬ 
jectively  manifested.  According  to  the  Bible,  the  unbe¬ 
liever  is  never  one  who  is  really  clever  enough  to  see 
that  the  natural  evidences  do  not  prove  God’s  existence. 
The  unbeliever  rather  is  morally  reprehensible  for 
failing  to  see  what  the  evidences  point  to  and  what  he 
very  well  could  see  if  only  he  were  willing  to  see. 

TTiis  revelation  in  nature  is  supplemented  by  a  general 
but  siq}ernatural  revelation.  This  is  specifically  referred 
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to  in  such  passages  as  John  1:9  and  John  16  (the  work  of 
the  Holy  ^irit  to  convict  the  world  of  sin).  Every  soul 
is  not  only  confronted  by  facts  slanted  towards  God  in  the 
external  world  and  in  human  nature  and  conscience,  but 
God’s  l^irit  speaks  personally  and  individually  to  con¬ 
front  every  man  with  Himself  and  to  lead  him  to  decision. 
At  some  time  in  his  life,  every  man  thus  faces  God. 

The  value  of  this  revelation  is  evident.  It  explains  the 
false  religions  of  the  heathen.  All  ethnic  religions  are 
man’s  abuse  of  the  revelation  of  God.  At  the  same  time 
natural  revelation  renders  the  heathen — all  men — utterly 
without  excuse  if  they  fail  to  recognize  God.  In  some 
cases,  finally,  natural  revelation  may  lead  man  towards 
Christ,  Paul,  for  example,  saw  fit  to  use  these  evidences 
in  his  missionary  messages  in  Acts  14  and  17.  For  the 
Christian,  the  natural  revelation  serves  as  a  point  of 
contact  between  him  and  the  unbeliever.  Thus  when  we 
preach  the  gospel  in  a  city  mission,  we  remind  the  un¬ 
believer  that  he  is  a  sinner  and  that  his  own  conscience 
condemns  him.  For  the  Christian,  moreover,  natural 
revelation  may  confirm  faith,  but  it  does  not  produce 
faith.  Only  the  Spirit  of  God  can  produce  faith  in  any 
man’s  soul. 

The  Scriptures,  therefore,  teach  that  God  has  revealed 
Himself  in  nature  as  well  as  in  supernatural  acts  of 
special  grace.  This  natural  revelation  is  altogether 
adequate  for  the  purposes  for  which  God  intended  it.  The 
inadequacies  of  natural  revelation  are  in  reality  the  inade¬ 
quacies  of  the  sinner  whose  mind  has  been  so  blinded  by 
his  sin  that  he  cannot  see  the  truth  that  he  ought  to  see. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE 
SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 

By  J.  Dwight  Pentecost,  Th.D. 

As  the  Lord  addresses  those  who  have  come  professing 
to  be  prepared  to  receive  the  King  and  the  kingdom,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  preparatory  work  and  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist,  He  has  a  number  of  purposes  in  mind. 

First,  our  Lord  seeks  to  show  them  that  the  kingdom 
He  is  offering  to  them  is  that  kingdom  which  fulfills 
all  that  the  Old  Testament  promised  to  Israel  in  their 
kingdom.  Such  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Beati¬ 
tudes,  for  they  show  the  deliverance  offered  to  the  nation 
Israel.  The  poor  in  spirit  will  find  their  reward  in  the 
kingdom  in  accordance  with  Isaiah  66:2;  Psalm  51:17; 
Isaiah  57:15.  Those  who  are  mourning  for  Jerusalem 
and  their  own  sin  will  be  comforted  as  promised  in 
Psalm  137:1;  Isaiah  61:2;  63:13;  Zechariah  12:1 — 13:9. 
The  meek  will  inherit  the  earth  as  predicted  in  Psalm  37: 
11;  Isaiah  11:1-4;  29:18-20;  2:4;  Psalm  76:9.  Those 
Jewish  saints  who  are  looking  for  a  final  dealing  with 
sins  will  be  satisfied  as  promised  in  Isaiah  62:1-2; 
Zechariah  3:4-5.  Mercy  will  be  the  part  of  the  merci¬ 
ful  as  offered  in  Psalm  18:25.  The  Kingdom  wiU  be  the 
portion  of  the  pure  in  heart  as  described  in  Psalm  24:3-5. 
There  wiU  be  the  proclamation  of  peace  as  promised  in 
Isaiah  32:17-18;  11:9.  Those  who  are  being  persecuted 
because  they  set  themselves  apart  as  those  who  are  an¬ 
ticipating  the  kingdom  will  receive  their  reward  from 
heaven  in  the  kingdom.  This  persecution  was  predicted 
in  Daniel  9:25-27.  Thus  we  can  see  that  all  the  blessings 
the  Lord  pronounces  are  seen  to  be  the  fulfiUment  of  Old 
Testament  promises  which  will  be  the  ejqierience  of  the 
Ijelieving  remnant  that  is  anticipating  His  kingdom. 

Second,  the  Lord  seeks  to  show  this  remnant  who  are 
anticipating  His  kingdom  what  their  ministry  is  in  view 
of  their  confession.  In  Matthew  5:13-16  they  are  pic¬ 
tured  as  salt,  that  which  would  create  a  thirst  for  what 
they  had  received,  and  as  light,  that  which  would  show 
the  way  to  the  One  who  offered  these  blessings  to  them. 
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Third,  the  Lord  seeks  to  show  these  disciples  His  re¬ 
lation  to  the  law.  In  Matthew  5:17-20  He  clearly  shows 
that  He  has  not  set  aside  the  Mosaic  law.  but  that  that 
law  will  have  its  fulfillment.  On  this  point  the  word  of 
Pink  is  pertinent:  “Christ’s  preaching  was  so  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (which 
was  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  Old  Testament),  that  the 
people  were  inclined  to  imagine  His  intention  was  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  authority  of  God’s  Word  and  substitute  His  own 
in  its  place.  Because  Christ  despised  *the  traditions  of 
the  elders,’  the  religious  leaders  supposed  Him  to  be  a 
deceiver,  going  about  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of 
piety.  Because  He  threw  far  more  emphasis  upon  great 
moral  principles  than  i4)on  ceremonial  institutions,  many 
were  ready  to  imagine  that  He  repudiated  the  entire 
Levitical  system.  Because  He  was  the  Proclaimer  of 
grace  and  the  Dispenser  of  mercy,  the  ‘Friend  of  publi¬ 
cans  and  sinners,’  the  idea  became  current  that  He  was 
opposed  to  the  Law.  The  balance  of  Truth  had  been  lost, 
and  because  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  echo  the  prevailing 
theology  of  the  day.  He  was  regarded  as  a  heretic.  Christ 
had  refused  to  identify  Himself  with  any  of  the  sects  of 
His  time,  and  because  He  was  outside  them  all,  people 
wondered  what  was  His  real  attitude  to  the  Law  and  the 
prophets’’  (Arthur  W.  Pink,  ^  Exposition  of  the  Sermon 
on  die  Mount,  p.  49).  Thus  our  Lord  declares  Himself 
in  no  imcertain  declaration  that  “so  far  from  being 
antagonistic  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  He  had 
come  to  fulfil  them.  He  strongly  disavowed  any  hostile 
design  in  regard  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  proceeded  to 
confirm  its  authority’’  (ibid. ,  p.  50). 

Fourth,  the  Lord  seeks  to  convict  the  multitude  of  their 
need  of  Messiah  by  setting  forth  the  true  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  righteousness.  In  Matthew  5:21 — 7:6  the 
Lord’s  ministry  is  one  of  conviction.  Pink  correctly  ob¬ 
serves:  “It  will  be  found  that  this  Sermon  returns  again 
and  again  to  one  main  idea:  That  of  awakening  men  to  a 
sense  of  their  wretchedness,  and  shutting  them  up  to  the 
righteousness  of  God.  That  object  could  only  be  obtained 
by  a  spiritual  application  of  the  Law  and  by  enforcing  its 
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inviolable  exactions:  thereby  alone  could  they  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  appreciate  and  embrace  the  Gospel*’  (ibid.,p.  66). 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  Christ,  first  of 
all,  rejects  the  Pharisees*  interpretation  of  the  law.  Such 
is  His  intent  in  5:21-48.  In  this  consideration  we  must 
notice  that  the  Lord  is  instructing  those  disciples  that 
had  come  together  to  Him  concerning  what  actually  con¬ 
stitutes  righteousness.  The  multitude  was  familiar  with 
the  standards  of  the  Pharisees,  but  the  Lord  rejects  such 
and  interpretation  (v.  20),  and  demands  righteousness  on 
the  basis  of  an  interpretation  of  the  law  that  exceeds  that 
of  the  Pharisees. 

Again,  we  should  notice  that  some  six  times  in  this 
section  (w.  21,  27,  31,  33,  38,  43)  the  Lord  draws  an 
antithesis  between  the  interpretation  placed  on  the  law  by 
the  Pharisees  and  what  the  law  actually  required.  The 
basis  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Pharisees  was  the 
tradition  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Plummer  says:  “It  is  not  the  Law  or  the  Prophets  that 
Jesus  purposes  to  abolish,  but  the  traditional  misinter¬ 
pretations  of  these  authorities**  (Alfred  E.  Plummer, 
^  Exegetical  Commentary  on  ^  Gospel  According  to 
St.  Matthew,  p.  77).  Thus,  we  must  observe  that  the 
Lord  is  not  contrasting  the  teaching  of  Moses  with  His 
teaching,  but  rather  the  misinterpretation  of  Moses* 
teaching  as  presentedby  the  professed  disciples  of  Moses, 
which  the  Lord  opposes  with  His  true  interpretation. 

A  question  has  arisen  concerning  the  phrase  in  verse 
21,  “by  them.**  Many  interpreters  feel  it  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  “to  them.**  Morison  summarizes  the  problem  thus: 
“E3q)ositors  have  keenly  debated  whether  in  translating 
this  clause  we  should  use  the  preposition)^  or  the  prepo¬ 
sition  to.  The  original  expression  is  susceptible  of  both 
translations,  inasmuch  as  the  word  rendered  them  of  old 
time,  though  properly  a  dative,  may  be  taken  either  da¬ 
tively  or  ablatively  .  .  .  the  simpler  and  more  natural 
translation  is  to  ....  It  was  the  aim  of  the  rabbis  to 
suggest  that  the  dogmas  which  they  sought  to  enforce 
were  invested  with  Divine  authority.  But  as  they  could 
not  aver  that  these  dogmas  taken  all  through  were  really 
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the  direct  utterances  of  God,  they  veiled  the  origin  of 
them  in  an  indefinite  expression.  It  was  said  to  them 
of  qW  time.  To  have  contented  themselves  with  the 
assertion.  It  was  said  ^  them  of  oW  time,  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  an  appeal  to  men  only,  men  exclusive 
of  God.  We  are  thus  aided  in  our  attempt  to  determine 
the  proper  translation  of  the  phrase  by  looking  at  it  not 
as  if  it  were  simply  the  one  half  of  an  antithesis  pro¬ 
posed  by  our  Lord,  but  as  being  the  carefully  selected 
phrase  of  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  when  they  were  wishing 
to  affix  to  their  traditional  dogmas  the  seal  and  sanction 
of  the  highest  possible  authority’*  (James  Morison,  A 
Practical  Commentary  on  the  ciospel  According  to  ^ 
Matthew,  p.  71). 

Thus,  whether  the  phrase  be  translated  “by  them’’  or 
“to  them”  matters  little,  for  either  way  it  is  recognised 
that  the  authority  cited  is  not  the  authority  of  Moses  nor 
of  God  but  of  men  who  have  interpreted  the  word  of  Moses. 
Such  interpretations  Christ  rejects.  In  verses  21-26  He 
rejects  their  interpretation  of  murder;  in  verses  27-30 
their  interpretation  of  adultery,  in  verses  31-32  their 
interpretation  of  divorce,  associated  with  the  previous 
consideration;  in  verses  33-37  their  interpretation  of 
the  matter  of  oaths;  in  verses  38-42  their  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  recompense;  and  in  verses  43-48  He  rejects 
their  interpretation  of  the  requirements  of  love. 

In  order  to  accomplish  His  purpose  of  bringing  the 
multitude  to  conviction,  in  the  second  place,  Christ  re¬ 
jects  the  Pharisees’  practice  of  the  law.  Such  is  the 
intent  of  6:1 — 7:6.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  6:1-4  Christ 
rejects  the  Pharisees’  practice  in  almsgiving;  in  verses 
5-15  He  rejects  their  practice  of  prayer;  inverses  16-18 
their  practice  of  fasting:  in  verses  19-24  their  attitude 
toward  wealth;  in  verses  25-34  He  condemns  the  Phari¬ 
sees’  lack  of  faith;  and  in  7:1 -7  He  rejects  the  Pharisees’ 
attitude  of  judging 

We  see  then  that  the  Lord’s  purpose  in  this  whole 
section  from  5:21—7:6  was  to  present  the  true  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law  as  over  against  the  Pharisaic  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  law  so  that  they  might  be  brought  under 
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conviction  and  be  brought  to  Him,  the  source  of  all  true 
righteousness.  No  one  could  claim  to  be  in  His  kingdom 
who  did  not  possess  this  righteousness.  Such  was  the 
word  to  these  who  by  their  baptism  were  anticipating  the 
kingdom. 

Fifth,  the  Lord  seeks  to  instruct  and  exhort  those  who 
would  be  in  the  kingdom.  In  view  of  their  response  to  the 
herald’s  ministry,  and  the  Lord’s  demonstration  of  auth¬ 
ority  by  means  of  the  miracles,  it  is  necessary  for  Him 
to  instruct  those  who  would  enter  the  kingdom  and  extend 
an  invitation  to  enter  to  those  who  were  looking  “for  the 
consolation  of  Israel.’’  Such  our  Lord  does  in  7:7-27. 
In  verses  7-11  He  instructs  them  concerning  prayer;  in 
verse  12  He  instructs  concerning  true  righteousness;  in 
verses  13-14  He  instructs  concerning  the  way  of  access; 
in  verses  15-23  He  warns  them  against  false  teachers 
who  would  turn  them  aside  from  their  anticipation  of  the 
Messiah  and  His  kingdom;  and  in  verses  24-29  He  exhorts 
them  concerning  the  two  foundations  upon  which  they  may 
build. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Lord  sought  to  show  the  multitude 
of  disciples  that  the  kingdom  which  He  offered  would  be 
the  fulfillment  of  all  the  Old  Testament  promises  con¬ 
cerning  that  kingdom.  He  shows  them  their  ministry  in 
view  of  their  professed  ejq)ectation  of  that  kingdom.  He 
shows  them  His  own  relation  to  the  law.  He  speaks  a 
lengthy  word  to  convict  the  multitude  of  their  need  of 
Him,  and  closes  with  an  invitation  to  enter  into  their  hope 
through  Himself. 

The  application  of  the  sermon.  Our  study  has  shown  us 
that  in  its  primary  interpretation  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  directly  applicable  to  those  of  our  Lord’s  own  day  who 
by  their  profession  in  John’s  baptism  were  anticipating 
the  coming  of  the  King  and  the  kingdom.  Since  Israel 
rejected  the  offered  King  and  His  kingdom,  the  same 
message  will  be  directly  applicable,again,  when  the  same 
“gospel  of  the  kingdom’’  is  proclaimed  once  more  to 
herald  the  approach  of  the  King  and  His  kingdom  prior 
to  the  second  advent. 
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While  we  recognize  that  such  is  the  primary  inter¬ 
pretation,  we  also  affirm  that  such  a  passage  may  have 
a  secondary  application.  We  concur  with  English,  when 
he  writes:  “There  are  some  who  say  that  it  has  no  ap¬ 
plication  whatever  to  Christian  believers  and  should  be 
ignored  by  the  Church.  This  is  false  teaching.  ‘All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness:  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works’  (2  Tim.  3:16- 
17)’’  (E.  Schuyler  English,  Studies  in  the  Gospel  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Matthew,  p.  46).  Also,  we  may  agree  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  ultradispensationalist  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  in  reference  to 
Israel  as  they  anticipated  the  King  and  His  kingdom,  but 
we  differ  most  strongly  with  them  on  their  position  that 
this  passage  is  without  application  to  the  present  age. 
As  affirmed  earlier,  God  has  never  had  but  one  standard 
as  the  basis  of  fellowship  with  Himself,  and  that  is  His 
own  holiness  which  has  never  varied  from  age  to  age. 
The  requirements  of  holiness  are  the  same  in  every 
age  for  God’s  holiness  is  the  same  in  every  age.  And 
while  we  may  see  the  passage’s  primary  reference  to 
Israel,  we  see  tiiat  the  requirements  of  holiness  are 
those  presented  in  the  epistles  as  the  basis  of  our  walk. 

As  we  have  examined  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  have 
foimd  it  impossible  to  accept  the  position  that  this  dis¬ 
course  was  spoken  to  present  the  way  of  salvation,  that 
it  was  spoken  as  the  guide  to  Christian  living  for  the 
believer  of  this  age,  nor  that  it  was  spoken  to  describe 
the  conditions  within  the  kingdom  when  the  King  should 
rule.  Rather,  it  was  spoken  to  those  who  were  anticipa¬ 
ting  the  kingdom  to  show  them  that  that  which  Christ 
offered  to  them  was  actually  what  the  Old  Testament 
had  promised  them,  that  righteousness  was  the  divine 
requirement  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  not  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  Pharisees,  but  the  true  righteousness  ac¬ 
cording  to  correct  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  that 
those  who  would  were  invited  to  enter  that  kingdom. 
While  presenting  a  secondary  application  to  us,  it  is 
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primarily  applicable  in  its  interpretation  to  the  nation 
Israel  as  they  anticipate  their  King. 
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THE  SCAPEGOAT  OF  LEVITICUS  SIXTEEN 

By  Charles  L.  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Leviticus  16  is  one  of 
the  mountain  peaks  of  the  Scriptures.  With  striking  clari¬ 
ty  and  force  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  are  depicted  by  Moses.  Delitzsch  has  well 
called  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  Good  Friday  of  the  Old 
Testament.  No  more  significant  truths  could  possibly 
engage  the  mind  of  the  believer  than  those  set  forth  in 
this  chapter  of  Leviticus  (C.  H.  Mackintosh,  Notes  on 
Leviticus,  pp.  277-302).  Mackintosh  says;  “We  must 
rank  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus  amongst  the  most 
precious  and  important  sections  of  inspiration. . .  .“(ibid., 
p.  277).  The  Day  of  Atonement  was  the  most  important 
in  the  Mosaic  system,  because  on  that  day  the  removal  of 
sin  was  given  its  highest  e^qpression.  TTie  situation  can 
best  be  e^lained  thus.  In  Israel  many  sins  were  com¬ 
mitted  wilfully  and  unwittingly.  For  the  first  kind  there 
was  no  sacrifice  possible  (Ps.  51:16);  for  the  second  type 
trespass  and  sin  offerings  were  specified  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offense,  when  the  sinner  was  aware  of 
his  sin.  However,  when  the  sinner  remained  unaware  of 
his  guilt,  no  offering  was  brought  and  those  sins  remain¬ 
ed  in  a  sense  unaccounted  for.  If  this  condition  were  to  be 
unrelieved,  the  sacrificial  system  would  fall  short  of  its 
ultimate  purpose.  To  meet  this  pressing  and  everpresent 
need  in  Israel  the  Lord  instituted  the  Day  of  Atonement 
with  its  impressive  ritual  (cf.  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  The 
Pentateuch  in  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
II,  394-95).  Kellogg  has  stated  with  clarity:  “In  it  the 
sacrificial  law  of  Moses  attains  its  supreme  ejqjression; 
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the  holiness  and  the  grace  alike  of  Israel’s  God,  their 
fullest  revelation.  For  the  like  of  the  great  day  of  atone¬ 
ment,  we  look  in  vain  in  any  other  people.  If  every  sacri¬ 
fice  pointed  to  Christ,  this  most  luminously  of  all.  What 
the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah  is  to  his  Messianic  prophecies, 
that,  we  may  truly  say,  is  the  sixteenth  of  Leviticus  to 
the  whole  system  of  Mosaic  types, — the  most  consummate 
flower  of  the  Messianic  symbolism.  All  the  sin-offerings 
pointed  to  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest  and  Victim  of 
the  future;  but  this  .  .  .  with  a  distinctness  found  in  no 
other”  (S.  H.  Kellogg,  The  Book  of  Leviticus,  p.  272). 

At  the  heart  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
was  the  ritual  of  the  sin  offering  of  the  two  goats.  This 
ceremony,  which  is  described  with  such  fulness,  is  never 
mentioned  again  in  the  Old  Testament  (E.  Langton,  Essen¬ 
tials  of  Demonology,  p.  44).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
no  parallel  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  or  in  the  heathen 
world.  It  is  unique,  most  singular,  and  impressive  (Kel¬ 
logg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  263,  265).  But  what  the  exact  meaning 
of  this  ritual  was,  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  vexing 
questions  in  the  exposition  of  the  entire  book.  The  answer 
lies  in  the  significance  attached  to  the  term  “scapegoat” 
(from  escape  goat)  or  the  more  accurate,  azazel  (ibid., 
p.  266.  Apart  from  the  etymological  discussion  later, 
diacritical  marks  will  be  omitted  in  the  spelling  of  the 
word). 


THE  RITUAL 


Only  one  person  ministered  in  the  priestly  office  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  Aaron  himself.  Bathed  and  properly 
attired  (v.  4),  he  took  the  designated  offerings.  “And  he 
shall  take  of  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
two  he-goats  for  a  sin-offering,  and  one  ram  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  And  Aaron  shall  present  the  bullock  of  the  sin- 
offering,  which  is  for  himself,  and  for  his  house.  And  he 
shall  take  the  two  goats,  and  set  them  before  Jehovah  at 
the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots 
upon  the  two  goats;  one  lot  for  Jehovah,  and  the  other  lot 
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for  Azazel.  And  Aaron  shall  present  the  goat  upon  which 
the  lot  fell  for  Jehovah,  and  offer  him  for  a  sin-offering. 
But  the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell  for  Azazel,  shall  he  set 
alive  before  Jehovah,  to  make  atonement  for  him,  to  send 
him  away  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness”  (Lev.  16:5-10, 
ASV,  margin  of  which  reads  “removal”  for  “Azazel”). 
The  bullock  of  the  sin  offering  Aaron  offered  for  himself 
and  his  house;  in  the  incense -filled  holy  of  holies  he 
sprinkled  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock  on  the  mercy  seat 
seven  times,  an  indication  of  complete  atonement.  The 
goat  for  the  Lord  was  then  slain,  and  the  same  ritual 
was  carried  out  with  its  blood  in  the  holiest  of  all,  this 
time  for  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel.  After  the 
sacrifice  of  the  first  goat,  Aaron  laid  both  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  live  goat,  confessing  over  him  the  sins 
and  transgressions  of  Israel.  Then  the  goat  was  sent 
away  into  the  wilderness  by  a  man  ready  for  the  occasion. 

Aaron  alone  had  witnessed  atonement  in  the  innermost 
sanctuary;  now  he  must  set  it  forth  in  another  manner. 
In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  that  sin  had  been  taken  away, 
there  must  be  a  removal  of  it  which  all  Israel  could  wit¬ 
ness  (Andrew  A.  Bonar,  ^  Commentary  on  Book  of 
Leviticus,  p.  311).  It  is  basic  to  our  entire  discussion  to 
realize  that  the  two  goats  together  constituted  one  sin- 
offering.  Verse  5  of  our  chapter  leaves  the  matter  beyond 
dispute  (R.  Govett,  The  Scapegoat,  p.  4).  Analogous  to 
this  ritual  was  the  one  with  the  two  birds  (Lev.  14:4  ff.) 
in  the  purification  of  the  leper.  The  Talmudic  Tractate 
Yoma  (6:4)  reveals  the  great  popularity  of  the  goat  ritual. 
The  people  cried,  “Take  (them)  and  get  out”  (according 
to  this  Talmudic  portion  the  goat  was  ultimately  pushed 
over  the  cliff). 

Some  scholars  seek  to  find  the  origins  of  the  ritual 
among  Israel’s  pagan  neighbors.  Albright  feels  that  “In 
order  to  obtain  a  clear  perspective  for  Deutero-Isaiah’s 
concept  of  vicarious  suffering,  a  brief  survey  of  pertinent 
germinal  conceptions  and  of  the  development  of  belief 
in  theodicy  is  necessary.  Among  these  germinal  concepts 
may  be  noted  in  the  first  place  the  wide-spread  primitive 
custom  of  charging  some  object,  animal,  or  person  with 
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the  sin  or  suffering  of  a  group,  after  which  the  object, 
animal,  or  person  is  sacrificed  or  driven  away  in  order 
to  carry  the  sin  and  suffering  of  men  away  with  it  .  .  . 
The  Hebrew  ceremony  of  the  ‘scapegoat  for  AzazeP 
may  perhaps  have  had  a  Canaanite  origpn.  Sumerians 
and  Babylonians  also  believed  that  man  was  created  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  god  or  gods,  who  were  killed  that  man 
might  live”  (W.  F.  Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age  to 
Christianity,  p.  252;  cf.  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough, 
p.  540,  for  the  transference  of  evil  to  goats  and  other 
animals.  On  scapegoats  in  general — although  he  does  not 
treat  the  Biblical  material — compare  Frazer’s  work,pp. 
574-77,  and  his  extended  material  in  The  Scapegoat.).  If 
one  finds  the  origin  of  the  ritual  in  these  sources,  his 
interpretation  of  the  entire  transaction  and  the  parties 
involved  will  inevitably  be  colored  thereby.  We  may  admit 
outward  similarities  among  other  peoples,  but  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  Moses,  and  the  ^irit  of  God  behind  him,  was 
entirely  different.  At  the  most,  the  practices  of  the 
heathen  can  be  explained  as  perversions  of  an  objective 
originating  in  the  mind  of  God  alone. 

The  manner  in  which  the  regulations  for  the  scapegoat 
were  carried  out  in  Israel,  is  of  interest  to  the  Bible 
student.  When  the  Second  Temple  was  in  existence,  the 
two  goats  chosen  had  to  be  alike  in  value,  in  size,  and  of 
the  same  color.  The  lot  which  was  to  decide  the  goat  for 
the  Lord  and  that  for  Azazel,  consisted  of  two  small 
tablets  of  box  or  ebony  wood,  later  of  gold,  kept  in  a 
wooden  chest.  On  one  tablet  were  inscribed  the  words, 
‘‘For  Yahweh”  and  on  the  other,  ‘‘For  Azazel.”  After 
shaking  the  chest,  the  high  priest  put  his  hands  into  the 
urn  and  drew  out  both  tablets,  one  in  each  hand.  The 
tablet  in  his  right  hand  was  placed  on  the  goat  at  his 
right,  while  that  in  his  left  hand  was  laid  on  the  goat  at 
his  left  (C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Leviticus, pp.  149-50).  Josephus 
makes  mention  of  the  ceremony  in  this  statement:  ‘‘And 
besides  these,  they  bring  two  kids  of  the  goats;  the  one  of 
which  is  sent  alive  out  of  the  limits  of  the  camp  into  the 
wilderness  for  the  scape  goat,  and  to  be  an  expiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  multitude”  (F.  Josephus,  Antiquities 
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of  ^  Jews,  Book  3,10,3;  the  statement  is  noncommittal 
as  to  the  problems  involved  in  the  ceremony).  It  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Bible 
where  the  significance  of  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the 
head  of  an  animal  is  clearly  explained  as  the  symbolical 
transference  of  the  people’s  sins  to  the  victim  (R. 
Jamieson,  A.  R.  Fausset,  and  D.  Brown,  Commentary, 
1,  480).  As  for  the  conclusion  of  the  ritual  Volck  informs 
us:  “According  to  the  Talmudic  tractate,  Yoma,  the  high 
priest,  knew  by  a  sort  of  telegraphic  communication  be¬ 
tween  Jerusalem  and  the  wilderness, — the  waving  of 
cloths  by  set  watchers,  at  regular  distances, — whether 
and  when  the  goat  arrived  in  the  wilderness,  as  was 
necessary,  for  the  other  sacrifices  were  not  to  be  offer¬ 
ed  until  it  arrived  there  (Lev.  16:23-24)“  (W.  Volck, 
“Azazel,“  in  Schaff-Herzog,  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge,  1,  183).  That  the  goat  was  accompanied  by 
someone  and  was  led  to  a  desert  place  was  meant  to  show 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  possibility  for  its  return. 
Thus  the  guilt  of  the  nation  was  s3anbolically  forgiven  and 
carried  away.  All  this  was  executed  with  a  manifest 
objectivity  difficult  to  forget  (W.  Moeller,  “Azazel,”  in 
International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia,  I,  344). 

Any  explanation  of  the  ritual  must  necessarily  incor¬ 
porate  three  basic  facts.  First,  both  of  the  goats,  as 
already  stated,  are  called  “a  sin-offering,”  a  term  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the  other.  Secondly,  the 
live  goat  was  as  much  dedicated  and  set  apart  to  the  Lord 
as  the  sacrificial  goat.  No  interpretation  of  the  facts 
relative  to  the  second  goat  dares  to  overlook  that  it  is 
meant  for  the  use  of  the  Lord.  Most  e3q)lanations  ignore 
this  significant  factor.  Finally,  the  live  goat  was  meant  to 
picture  to  Israel  the  complete  removal  of  their  transgres¬ 
sions  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (S.  H.  Kellogg,  qp. 
cit.,  p.  266). 

ETYMOLCXRCAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


This  phase  of  our  subject  will  not  detain  us  long, 
because  all  students  of  the  Scripture  readily  admit  that 
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the  etymology  of  the  word  *az*azel  is  obscure  (E.  Langton, 
op.  cit.,  p.  44.  F.  W.  Grant,  Numerical  Bible,  I,  341, 
sjtates:  “Azazel  is  mere  adoption  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
as  to  the  meaning  and  application  of  which  there  have 
been  so  many  different  thoughts,  that  some  are  content 
to  leave  it  as  an  insoluble  enigma.**).  The  French 
translation  is  “pour  Azazel*’  which  is  a  transliteration  of 
the  Hebrew  term.  Luther  renders  it  “der  ledige  Bock** 
(the  free  goat).  The  Aramaic  Targum  Onkelos  on  Levi¬ 
ticus  reproduces  the  Hebrew  exactly.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  word  is  probably  for  ‘azalzel  in  the  sense 
of  removal,  to  be  related  to  the  Arabic ‘azala,  to  remove. 
The  difficulty  is  increased,  because  the  name  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Syriac  version  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  *azaza*  il,  and  interpreted  by  the  lexicographers 
as  a  naihe  for  the  archangel  Michael  (E.  Nestle,  “Azazel** 
in  J.  Hastings,  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  II, 
283).  In  the  discussion  below  other  etymologies  will  be 
given  as  they  are  related  to  various  interpretations  as  to 
the  identity  of  Azazel. 


A  PLACE 

The  word  “Azazel**  has  been  variously  interpreted, 
both  impersonaUy  and  personaUy.  It  has  been  e?q)lained 
as  a  place,  a  thing,  a  person,  and  an  abstraction.  If  a 
special  spot  was  intended,  that  place  would  have  served  a 
very  limited  purpose  for  a  people  const^tly  on  the  march, 
as  Israel  was  during  the  years  of  the  wilderness  wander¬ 
ings  (F.  Meyrick,  Pulpit  Commentary.  II,  239-40).  The 
Talmud  explains,  “Azazel  means  the  hardest  of  the  moun¬ 
tains*’  (Yoma,  67  b;  cf.  M.  Jastrow,  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Targumim,  II,  1060,  col.  2,  who  explains  the  term  as  “a 
rough  and  rocky  mountain**).  A  solitary  place  in  the 
desert  or  a  distinct  locality  in  the  wilderness  has  been 
suggested,  but  this  interpretation  is  not  tenable,  because 
constant  change  in  campings  was  surely  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  the  regulations  of  Leviticus  16  were  given. 
No  specific  place  or  locality  has  been  offered  by  any  advo- 
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cates  of  this  view  (Westminster  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
p.  52;  cf.  W.  Moeller,  op.  cit.,  p.  343). 


A  THING 

There  are  many  who  favor  the  position  that  Azazel 
refers  to  a  thing,  specifically,  the  live  goat  or  the  escape 
goat.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  Azazel  of  Levit¬ 
icus  16  is  to  be  classed  with  demonic  animals.  T.  K. 
Cheyne  has  come  forward  with  an  elaborate  theory  which 
e?q}lains  thattheobjectof  the  ritual,  partially  at  least,  was 
to  do  away  with  the  cultus  of  the  impersonal  and  dangerous 
se  ‘irim,  mentioned  in  Leviticus  17:7;  Isaiah  13:21;  34:14 
(Encyclopedia  Biblica,  1,  col.  394  ff.;  with  this  S.  R.  Driver 
agrees;  cf.  J.  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  1,  207; 
E.  Langton,  op.  cit.,  p.  46).  The  view  is  said  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  form  of  the  name,  supposedly  altered  from 
’mM  (“God  strengthens*’)  to  its  Biblical  form ‘z’  ^  (goat 
departs) .  The  Vulgate  renders  the  term  caper  emissarius , 
and,  as  has  been  seen,  Luther  offers  “der  ledige  Bock.*’ 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  renderings  intend  only 
to  give  the  sense  of  the  context  instead  of  a  translation  of 
the  word  azazel  (W.  Moeller, op.  cit.,p.  343).  The  second 
goat  has  on  occasion  been  called  hircus  redivivus.  Bonar, 
after  discussing  objections  to  rendering  azazel  as  scape¬ 
goat  (a  translation  which  he  favors),  says:  “If  the  clause, 
‘the  one  lot  fprtj^  Lord,*  intimate  that  the  goat  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  a  person,  so  should  the  next  clause,  ‘the  other 
lot  for  .  .  .  Azazel,*  also  signify  appropriation  to  a 
person.  But  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  proper  sense 
is  not  appropriation  to,  or  designation  for,  persons.  The 
proper  sense  is  designation  ^  use,  viz.,  the  one  for  the 
purpose  of  being  killed  at  the  Lord’s  altar;  the  other  f^ 
the  purpose  of  being  sent  away  to  the  wilderness**  (A. 
Bonar,  cit.,  p.  303;  italics  by  Bonar).  With  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  LXX,  the  mediate  Greek  versions  of 
Symmachus,  Aquila,  and  Theodotion,  the  Vulgate,  Luther’s 
version,  and  the  King  James  version,  Meyrick  favors  the 
interpretation  that  makes  azazel  the  live  goat.  Says  he: 
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“The  interpretation  is  founded  on  sound  etymological 
grounds,  it  suits  the  context  wherever  the  word  occurs,  it 
is  consistent  with  the  remaining  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  it  accords  with  the  otherwise  known  relig¬ 
ious  beliefs  and  symbolical  practices  of  the  Israelites.  The 
two  goats  were  the  single  sin  offering  for  the  people;  the 
one  that  was  offered  in  sacrifice  S)rmbolized  atonement  or 
covering  made  by  shedding  of  blo^,  the  other  symbolized 
the  utter  removal  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  which  were 
conveyed  away  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness, 
whence  there  was  no  return  ....  The  eighth  verse 
should  be  translated  as  it  stands  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  or,  if  we  ask  for  still  greater  exactness.  And  Aaron 
shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats;  one  lot  for  the  Lord, 
and  one  lot  for  a  remover  of  sins**  (F.  Meyrick,  op^.  cit., 
pp.  239-40;  italics  by  Meyrick). 

Is  this  interpretation  tenable?  Buxtorf  in  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon  derived  the  word  from  ‘e^  a  goat,  and  *azal.  to 
depart.  Thus  he  referred  it  to  the  goat  itself.  This  is 
scarcely  possible  when  the  goat  itself  is  sent  to  Azazel. 
It  is  Ginsburg  who  has  the  sufficient  answer  to  this  posi¬ 
tion.  He  states:  “The  rendering,  scapegoat,  is  contrary 
to  the  manifest  antithesis  of  the  verse . .  .  the  translation 
scapegoat  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  next  verse  but  one, 
where,  if  adopted,  it  would  literaUy  be  ‘to  send  the  goat 
to  the  scapegoat  in  the  wilderness*  (see  v.  10),  or  in  verse 
26,  where  it  is,  ‘and  he  who  taketh  away  the  goat  to  the 
scapegoat*  **  (C,  D.  G  insburg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  150-51).  This 
rendering,  too,  is  inadmissable. 

A  PERSON 

The  majority  of  the  expositors,  both  orthodox  and 
liberal,  prefer  to  understand  Azazel  as  a  person.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  person  is  meant. 
It  has  been  said:  “After  Satan,  for  whom  he  was  is  some 
degree  a  preparation,  Azazel  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  mysterious  extrahuman  character  in 
sacred  literature.  Unlike  other  Hebrew  proper  names, 
the  name  itself  is  obscure**  (Jewish  Encyclopedia,  II,  365). 
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Oae  view  takes  the  goat  as  a  personification  of  wickedness 
in  contrast  with  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  rite  is  thus 
said  to  resemble  somewhat  the  vision  of  Zechariah(Z  ech. 
5:6-11;  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  II,  366).  From  the  concept 
of  personified  wickedness  it  was  easy  to  move  on  to  the 
idea  of  a  person  generally  feared,  and  even  further,  to 
the  thought  of  the  head  of  the  supernatural  beings  of  the 
desert  (ibid.,  pp.  366-67).  A  number  of  lexicons  define 
the  name  as  t^t  of  an  evil  spirit  (Gesenius-Buhl,  Lexi¬ 
con;  German,  s.v.:  “Wahrscheinlich  bezeichnet  er  einen 
in  der  Wueste  hausenden  boesenGeist.*’  E.  Koenig,  Lexi¬ 
con;  German,  s.v.:  “boesen  Geist,  der  als  in  der  Wueste 
hausend  gedacht  wurde.  .  .  .”). 

In  the  apocryphal  Book  of  I  Enoch  6:7;  9:6;  10:4-6, 
Azazel  is  portrayed  as  the  leader  of  the  fallen  angels. 
In  the  Apocalypse  of  Abraham  he  is  an  unclean  bird, 
which  is  the  embodiment  of  ungodliness.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  sons  of  God  mentioned  in  (ienesis 
6:1  ff.  As  the  leader  of  the  rebels  in  the  time  before  the 
flood,  he  taught  men  how  to  wage  war,  he  instructed  them 
in  the  art  of  making  swords,  knives,  shields,  and  coats  of 
mail,  and  he  revealed  to  women  the  art  of  deception  by 
ornamenting  the  body,  dyeing  their  hair,  and  painting  the 
face  and  eyebrows.  He  disclosed  to  the  people  the  secrets 
of  witchcraft,  leading  them  astray  into  wickedness  and 
immorality .  Finally ,  at  the  command  of  God  he  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  archangel  Raphael,  and  chained  to  the 
rough  rocks  where  he  awaits  in  darkness  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  (the  place  inthedesert  wherehe  is  cast  is  designat¬ 
ed  Dudael;  on  the  day  of  judgment  he  will  be  cast  into  the 
fire.  Cf.  Jewish  Encyclopedia  JI,  366.  Also  R.  H.  Charles, 
ed.,  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  II,  191,  193-194.). 

Because  Azazel  occupied  a  place  in  Mandaean,  Sabean, 
and  Arabian  mythology,  it  has  been  maintained  that  it  is 
probable  that  Azazel  was  a  degraded  Babylonian  deity 
(Jewish  Encyclopedia,  II,  366).  Too  often  students  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  satisfied  to  equate  features  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  religion  and  mythology  of  Israel’s 
pagan  neighbors.  The  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
strikingly  free  of  any  trace  of  pagan  mythology  (G.  E. 
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Wright,  Biblical  Archaeology,  pp.  102-3).  In  this  di¬ 
rection  the  meaning  of  the  ritual  of  the  live  goat  cannot 
be  gleaned. 

A  large  number  of  Bible  scholars  feel  that  Azazel  is 
simply  a  demon  whose  habitat  was  in  the  desert  and  who 
predated  the  Mosaic  religion.  He  is  to  be  classed  with 
the  se  *irim  or  satyrs,  the  worship  of  whom  was  express¬ 
ly  forbidden  (Lev.  17:7).  Those  who  favor  the  view  argue 
that  the  ritual  does  not  contradict  Leviticus  17:7,  because 
Azazel  played  only  a  passive  part  in  the  ceremony. 
Cheyne,  as  already  seen,  supposed  that  the  objective  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  to  give  the  people 
a  visible  evidence  of  the  removal  of  their  sins,  and  to 
abolish  the  cultus  of  the  se  ‘irim  (Encyclopedia  Biblica, 
I,  col.  394  ff.;  other  relevant  Scriptures  are  2  Chron. 
11:15;  Isa.  13:21;  34:14).  There  is  no  instance  in  the 
Old  Testament  where  God  abolished  one  unlawful  practice 
by  the  substitution  for  it  of  another  unlawful  ceremony. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  entire  Old  Testament. 
Heinisch  reasons  for  this  position  thus:  “But  since  Azazel 
was  given  a  goat  he  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  personal 
being;  and  since  the  sins  of  the  people  were  consigned  to 
him,  a  demon.  He  standsi  opposed  to  Yahweh  as  Satan 
does  in  Job  1  and  2  and  the  serpent  in  Genesis  3.  Because 
the  people  thought  that  demons  dwelt  in  desert  places,  the 
scape  goat  was  driven  out  into  the  wilderness.  And  because 
it  was  a  goat  that  was  given  to  Azazel,  Azazel  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  goatlike  in  form  similar  to  the  Se  ‘irim. 
Animal  sacrifices  necessarily  required  the  sprinkling  of 
blood,  a  fact  which  would  exclude  the  notion  that  the 
scapegoat  was  a  sacrifice  to  Azazel;  besides  the  law  had 
condenmed  such  practice*’  (P.  Heinisch,  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  137;  this  is  the  position  of  G.  F.  Oehler, 
Theology  qf_  tj^  Old  Testament,  p.  159,  although  he  also 
favors  an  identification  with  Satan,  p.  45Q^. 

Many  interpreters  have  followed  Or igen’s  identification 
of  Azazel  with  Satan  (Contra  Celsum,  6:43).  Since  the  one 
referred  to  as  Azazel  is  an  antagonist  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
claimed  he  must  be  the  devil  (R.  Govett,  op.  cit.,  p.  7; 
cf.  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  I,  395-96;  S.  H.  KeUogg,  op. 
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cit.,  pp.  269-70 — who  explains  the  ritual  as  a  sending 
of  the  goat  to  Satan  to  announce  symbolically  that  he 
has  no  power  over  forgiven  Israel;  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  150-51;  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  op.  cit.,  p.  398; 
Nestle,  op.  ci^.,  p.  283,  is  sure  that  “if  one  reads  Lev. 
16  with  an  open  mind,  the  impression  is  that  Azazel 
must  be  a  being  related  to  Jahweh  in  something  of  the 
same  way  as  Ahirman  to  Ormazd,  or  Satan — Beelzebub — 
to  God*’).  If  one  were  to  judge  the  case  before  us  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  eminent  e^qK>sitors  favoring 
this  view,  the  position  now  under  consideration  would 
carry  the  argument.  But  Biblical  matters  are  not  de¬ 
cided  by  a  counting  of  aye  votes.  Is  this  view  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  general  testimony  of  the  Scriptures?  There 
are  weighty  arguments  against  taking  Azazel  as  a  name 
for  Satan.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  name  Azazel  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  name  of  Satan  or  any 
evil  spirit  for  that  matter.  There  is  proof  that  a  Jewish 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  demon  called  Azazel  reaches 
back  to  the  days  of  Moses.  The  rabbis  themselves  are 
for  from  agreement  in  assigning  the  name  to  Satan, 
many  of  them  rejecting  it  on  traditional  grounds  (S.  H. 
Kellogg,  qp.  cit.,  p.  266;  cf.  Volck,  pp.  cU.,  p.  183). 
Another  cogent  argument  against  this  interpretation  is 
that  the  goat  can  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Satan, 
for  the  Scriptures  state  clearly  that  the  live  goat,  equally 
with  the  sacrificial  goat,  was  a  sin  offering  to  the  Lord. 
The  first  goat  set  forth  the  means  of  reconciliation  with 
God,  whereas  the  second  goat  represented  the  effect  of 
the  sacrifice  in  removing  the  sins  from  the  presence  of 
the  holy  God,  thus  illustrating  Psalm  103:12  and  Micah 
7:19  in  a  striking  manner  (Kellogg,  ^c.  cit.).  Meyrick 
has  marshalled  pertinent  evidence  against  the  view  that 
Satan  is  referred  to.  He  argues:  “The  objections  to 
the  theory  that  azazel  means  an  evil  spirit  are  of  over¬ 
whelming  force.  It  will  be  enough  to  name  the  following. 
1.  The  name  azazel  is  nowhere  else  mentioned.  This 
could  not  be,  if  he  were  so  important  a  being  as  to  divide 
with  Jehovah  the  sin  offering  of  the  congregation  of  Israel 
on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  2.  No  suitable  etymology 
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can  be  discerned.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  very 
forced — ‘the  separated  one.’  3.  The  notion  of  appeasing, 
or  bribing,  or  mocking  the  evil  spirit  by  presenting  to 
him  a  goat,  is  altogether  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  rest 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Where  else  is  there  anything 
like  it?  4.  The  goat  is  presented  and  offered  to  Jehovah 
equally  with  the  goat  which  is  slain.  To  take  that  which 
has  been  offered  (and  therefore  half  sacrificed)  to  God 
and  give  it  to  Satan,  would  be  a  daring  impiety,  which  is 
inconceivable”  (E.  Meyrick,  q£.  cit.,  pp.  239-40).  We 
cannot  but  agree  with  the  position  that  ‘‘it  cannot  appear 
otherwise  than  strange  that,  in  the  most  sacred  rite  of 
the  old  covenant,  Satan  should  be  so  formally  recognised 
as,  according  to  this  view,  he  must  have  been;  that  he 
should  there  be  recognised  under  a  name  which  suggests 
a  quite  different  idea  concerning  him  than  that  under 
which  he  is  elsewhere  presented;  and  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  was  so  publicly  and  so  regularly  associated  with 
this  name,  it  should  never  again  be  employed  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  designation”  (McClintock  and  Strong,  IX,  398;  for 
this  same  position  se  O.  T.  Allis,  ‘‘Leviticus,”  in  New 
Bible  Commentary,  p.  149). 

Now,  since  the  view  that  makes  Azazel  a  place  leaves 
it  ambiguous  and  indefinite  as  to  location,  and  since  the 
position  that  it  refers  to  the  live  goat  itself  confuses  the 
passage  in  Leviticus  16,  and  since  the  theory  that  inter¬ 
prets  it  of  a  person — an  evil  spirit,  a  degraded  deity,  a 
fallen  angel,  a  demon,  or  Satan— dishonors  the  Scriptures 
and  degrades  the  Old  Testament  religious  institutions, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  seek  for  a  solution  to  the  problem 
in  another  direction. 

AN  ABSTRACTION 

Could  Azazel  refer  to  an  abstraction  or  an  abstract 
idea?  Brown-Driver -Briggs  gives  this  definition:  ‘‘en¬ 
tire  removal  (redupl.  intens.).  From  -  Ar. 
remove,  n.  pr.  of  spirit  haunting  desert,  entire  removal 
of  sin  and  guilt  from  sacred  places  into  desert  on  back 
of  goat,  symb.  of  entire  forgiveness”  (Lexicon,  p.  736). 
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To  regard  this  word  as  signifying  dismissal  or  removal 
(as  in  the  ASV  and  ERV  margins)  would  preserve  the 
concept  of  the  escape  goat,  although  it  would  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  equating  Azazel  with  the  live  goat  which  is  not 
possible,  as  we  have  already  seen  above  (Westminster 
Dictionary  o£t^  Bible,  p.  52).  Moeller  favors  the  con¬ 
cept  of  removal  on  the  basis  of  the  wording  of  the  LXX, 
a{X)pompaios,  diestalmenos,  and  the  renderings  of  the 
Aquila  and  Symmachus  (W,  Moeller,  op.  cit.,  pp.  342  f.) 
This  view  is  splendidly  expressed  by  Meyrick  in  these 
words:  “That  la -azazel  means  ‘for  removal’  is  the 

opinion  of  Baehr,  Tholuck,  Winer,  and  others.  There  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  this  interpretation,  but  the  form 
of  the  word  azazel  points  rather  to  an  agent  than  to  an 
abstract  act  (the  refutation  of  this  statement  follows  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  own  quotation).  Azazel  is  a  word 
softened  (according  to  a  not  unusual  custom)  from  azalzel . 
just  as  kokav  is  a  softened  form  of  kav-kav.  and  as  Babel 
is  derived  from  Balbel  (Gen.  xi.  9).  Azalzel  is  an  active 
participle  or  participial  noun,  derived  ultimately  from 
azal  (connected  with  the  Arabic  word  azala,  and  meaning 
removed) ,  but  immediately  from  the  reduplicate  form  of 
that  verb,  azazal.  The  reduplication  of  the  consonants  of 
the  root  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  gives  the  force  of  repeti¬ 
tion,  so  that  while  azal  mxeans  removed,  azalzal  means 
removed  by  repetition  of  acts.  Azalzel.  or  azazel.  there¬ 
fore,  means  one  who  removes  by  a  series  of  acts  .  .  .  . 
‘It  properly  denotes  one  that  removes  or  separates;  yet 
a  remover  in  such  sort  that  the  removal  is  not  effected 
by  a  single  actor  at  one  moment,  but  by  a  series  of  minor 
acts  tending  to  and  issuing  in  a  complete  removal.  No 
word  could  better  express  the  movement  of  the  goat  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  it  passed  on,  removing  at  each 
step,  in  a  visible  symbol,  their  sins  further  and  further 
from  them,  until,  by  continued  repetition  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  they  were  carried  far  away  and  removed  utterly* 
(Sir  W.  Martin,  Semitic  Languages)’*  (F.  Meyrick,  pp. 
cit.,  pp.  239-40).  This  position  has  more  to  commend 
it  by  a  process  of  elimination.  Thus,  the  conclusion  is 
this:  Both  goats  were  a  sin  offering  to  the  Lord;  one 
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was  sacrificed,  whereas  the  other  was  sent  off  into  the 
wilderness  to  convey  visibly  and  strikingly  the  truth  of 
complete  removal  and  dismissal.  The  escape  goat  does 
not  represent  Christ  any  more  than  it  stands  for  Satan. 
That  which  was  symbolized  by  both  goats  pointed  to  the 
finished  work  of  Christ  on  Calvary.  Blessed  be  our 
sufficient  Sin  Offering. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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THE  ATONEMENT  MONEY 


By  Carl  Armerding,  D.D. 

Among  all  of  the  sacrifices  for  sin  prescribed  in  the 
^ook  of  Leviticus  there  is  never  a  hint  that  money  would 
be  acceptable  as  such.  As  little  as  a  handful  of  meal, 
taken  from  “the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour’* 
might  be  offered  as  a  sin  offering  by  one  who  could 
afford  nothing  more  (Lev.  5:11),  But  nowhere  in  the 
list  of  sin  offerings  found  in  that  passage  of  Scripture 
is  there  any  mention  made  of  money  except  in  the  case 
of  the  trespass  offering  which  was  valued,  or  estimated, 
“by  shekels  of  silveiN  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.’’ 
It  was  a  ram,  however,  which  was  actually  offered. 

The  general  teaching  of  Scripture  is  that  we  are  “not 
redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold.  .  . 
but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  with¬ 
out  blemish  and  without  spot’’  (I  Pet.  1:18-19).  How 
then  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Himself 
said  unto  Moses:  “Thou  shalt  take  the  atonement  money 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  shalt  appoint  it  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation;  that  it  may 
be  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel  before  the 
Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls’’  (Ex.  30:16)? 

To  begin  with  it  should  be  noted  that  the  atonement 
money  is  never  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  day  of 
atonement.  Instead,  it  is  introduced  in  connection  with 
the  taking  of  a  census.  “The  LORD  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying.  When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children  of 
Israel  after  their  number,  then  they  shall  give  every 
man  a  ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  LORD,  when  thou 
number est  them;  that  there  be  no  plague  among  them, 
when  thou  numberest  them”-  (Ex.  30:11-12).  The  fact 
that  we  have  the  numbering  of  the  people  mentioned 
three  times  in  these  verses,  and  twice  in  the  verses 
13-14,  would  indicate  that  it  has  some  bearing  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  on  the  significance 
of  the  atonement  money  to  be  paid  at  that  time. 

Inasmuch  as  there  were  several  different  kinds  of 
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“numberings,**  or  censuses  taken,  we  shall  have  to  con¬ 
sider  them  to  determine,  if  possible,  which  of  them  may  be 
referred  to  here.  From  Exodus  30:14  we  learn  that  the 
census  referred  to  there  applied  only  to  “every  one  that 
passeth  among  them  that  are  numbered,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward.**  According  to  Numbers  1:2-3  there  was 
a  census  taken  which  included  “every  male  by  their  polls; 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  are  able  to  go 
forth  to  war  in  Israel.**  Such  a  census  would  naturally 
exclude  a  large  part  of  the  population.  Not  only  were  all 
of  the  males  under  twenty  excluded,  but  all  of  the  females 
as  well.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  males  over  sixty 
years  of  age  were  also  excluded  (cf.  Lev.  27:3).  More¬ 
over,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  also  excluded  from  this  census 
(Num.  2:33).  When  the  census  of  that  tribe  was  taken  it 
included  “every  male  from  a  month  old  and  upward*’ 
(Num.  3:15).  TTiat  in  itself  would  distinguish  it  from  the 
census  referred  to  above. 

In  Numbers  3:40  we  read  of  another  census  which  in¬ 
cluded  “all  of  the  firstborn  of  the  males  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  a  month  old  and  upward.**  Originally  all 
of  the  firstborn  males  were  dedicated  to  the  Lord  for  His 
service.  Later  that  honor  was  given  to  the  males  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  exclusively.  When  the  change  was  made  a 
census  was  taken  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  273 
firstborn  males  “more  than  the  Levites.’*  This  “odd 
number  of  them**  had  to  be  redeemed  at  “five  shekels 
apiece  by  the  poll.**  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  census  mentioned  in  Exodus  30.  And 
while  it  is  true  that  the  money  which  was  paid  to  Aaron 
and  his  sons  was  called  “redemption  money’’  (Num.  3:49), 
the  Hebrew  word  used  for  “redemption’’  is  not  found  in 
Exodus  30:11-16.  Then,  too,  those  numbered  on  that 
occasion  were  not  in  the  same  age  bracket  as  those  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Exodus  30. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  note  that  the  Hebrew  word 
for  man  in  Exodus  30:12  is  the  word  ish.  According  to 
the  lexicographers  tliis  is  not  a  generic  term,  but  one 
which  refers  particularly  to  the  male  as  distinguished 
from  the  fem^e;  and  according  to  Gesenius  it  refers  to 
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“the  man  of  virile  age”  as  opposed  to  an  old  man.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  an  appropiate  word  for  those  who  were  “able  to 
go  forth  to  war.”  Thus  we  see  that  the  census  referred 
to  in  Exodus  30  may  well  be  the  same  one  referred  to 
in  Numbers  1.  The  fact  that  nothing  is  said  about  the 
payment  of  the  atonement  money  in  Numbers  1  need  not 
hinder  us  from  identifying  the  one  with  the  other,  there 
being  no  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  fact  that 
no  plague  followed  the  census  referred  to  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Numbers  would  imply  that  the  half  shekel 
was  paid.  Evidently  that  was  not  the  case  when  David 
numbered  the  people  in  his  day  (I  Chron.  21). 

From  the  preceding  we  gather  that  the  atonement  money 
was  really  a  poll  tax  the  proceeds  of  which  were  used 
for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle.  It  had  to  be  paid  when 
they  took  the  census  so  “that  there  be  no  plague  among 
them.”  We  find  this  same  ejqjression  again  in  Numbers 
8:19.  It  was  after  the  Lord  had  taken  “the  Levites  for 
all  the  firstborn  of  the  childrenof  Israel,”  that  He  added, 
as  here,  “that  there  be  no  plague  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  the  children  of  Israel  come  nigh  unto  the 
sanctuary.” 

Each  and  every  man  included  in  this  census  had  to  give 
“half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary:  (a  shekel 
is  twenty  gerahs:)  an  half  shekel  shall  be  the  offering  of 
the  LORD.  .  .  .  The  rich  shall  not  give  more,  and  the  poor 
shall  not  give  less  than  half  a  shekel,  when  they  give  an 
offering  unto  the  LORD,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
souls.”  There  were  to  be  no  exceptions,  nor  were  they  to 
make  any  difference.  Moreover,  what  they  gave  was 
measured  in  terms  of  the  divine  even  though  the  silver 
they  brought  was  a  human  medium  of  exchange.  By  speci¬ 
fying  that  the  rich  could  not  give  more,  nor  the  poor  less, 
than  half  a  shekel,  He  would  exclude  the  “superiority  com¬ 
plex”  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  “inferiority  complex”  on 
the  other. 

The  purpose  of  this  tax  was  both  negative  and  positive. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  provided  so  that  there  might  be  no 
plague  among  the  children  of  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  to  beusedfor  a  “memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
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before  the  LORD,  to  make  an  atonement’*  for  their  souls. 
“And  the  silver  of  them  that  were  numbered  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  an  hundred  talents,  and  a  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  for  every  one  that  went  to  be 
numbered,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  for  six 
hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty  men’’  (Ex.  38:25-26).  Or,  to  state  it  numerically, 
603,550  men.  Their  contributions  were  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts:  100  talents  and  1,775  shekels.  The  latter 
represented  the  half  shekels  offered  by  the  3,550 men  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  total  of  603,550. 

The  100  talents  represented  the  contributions  of  the 
600,000.  “And  of  the  hundred  talents  of  silver  were  cast 
the  sockets  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  sockets  of  the  veil, 
an  hundred  sockets  of  the  hundred  talents,  a  talent  for 
a  socket’’  (Ex.  38:27).  That  means  that  each  socket 
represented  the  offerings  of  6,000  men.  Two  of  these 
sockets  were  placed  under  each  one  of  the  48  boards 
which  formed  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  The  four  re¬ 
maining  sockets  were  used  as  foundations  for  the  four 
pillars  which  supported  the  veil. 

It  is  quite  commonly  held  that  the  boards  of  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  are  symbolic  of  those  who,  by  grace,  “are 
builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit’’  (Eph.  2:22).  The  significanceof  the  veil  is  clear¬ 
ly  stated  in  Hebrews  10:19-20  where  we  are  told  that  it 
represents  the  flesh  of  our  Lord.  That  being  so,  the 
four  pillars  in  the  church  (cf.  Rev.  3:12)  who  were  special¬ 
ly  honored  in  being  chosen  to  portray  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God  in  the  four  Gospels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  structure  is  in  some  sense  symbolic  of  “the  church 
of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth” 
(I  Tim.  3:15). 

That  church  “hath  many  members,  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  one  body  being  many,  are  one  body.”  But  all 
do  not  have  the  same  function.  “God hath  set  some  in  the 
church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  tea¬ 
chers”  (cf.  I  Cor.  12:12  ff.).  We  have  already  suggested 
that  the  four  pillars  which  supported  the  veil  may  repre- 
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sent  those  who  gave  us  the  divinely  inspired  accounts  of  ' 

the  life  of  our  Lord.  In  like  manner  the  silver  sockets  I 

may  represent  those  who  laid  the  foundation  as  did  the  i 

Apostle  Paul  in  Corinth  (cf.  I  Cor.  3:10).  In  Ephesians  I 

2:20  we  read  that  we  **are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  | 

the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner  stone.**  Since  “the  chief  corner  stone**  is 
there  distinguished  from  “the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,**  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter 
occiq)ied  a  fundamental  place  in  the  church  as  did  the 
silver  sockets  in  the  Tabernacle.  The  fundamentals  of 
our  historic  Christian  faith  are  found  in  their  inspired  j 

writings. 

Something  of  what  this  involved  may  be  seen  in  Colos- 
sians  1:23  ff.  where  the  Apostle  Paul  shows  his  concern 
for  those  who  had  made  profession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
that  they  might  “continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled, 
and  be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel.** 

It  involved  suffering  on  their  behalf.  But  he  asked  no  pity 
for  himself  on  that  account.  “Nay,  rather,  he  says  he 
rejoices  “in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fillup  that  which 
is  behind  (or,  lacking)  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my 
flesh  for  his  body*s  sake,  which  is  the  church.** 

Of  course,  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  the  atoning 
sufferings  of  our  Lord.  In  those  no  one  else  could  have 
any  share.  The  word  he  uses  for  “afflictions**  here  is 
never  used  in  connection  with  the  atoning  death  of  our 
Lord.  These  are  sufferings  of  another  kind,  endured 
at  the  hands  of  men  for  the  sake  of  the  church.  But  it 
is  “in  the  furnace  of  affliction**  that  the  precious  metal 
is  melted  and  prepared  for  the  mold  that  will  fashion  it 
like  unto  Him  who  is  THE  foundation  in  a  unique  sense. 

Not  all  are  honored  in  this  way.  Not  all  are  “able  to  go 
forth  to  war.**  Not  all  are  called  upon  to  endure  the 
suffering  that  this  involves.  But  those  who  do  suffer  in 
this  way  may  be  said  to  suffer  vicariously  because  they 
do  it  for  “his  body*s  sake,  which  is  the  church.**  Thus 
we  can  see  why  the  offerings  of  such  should  be  called 
“atonement  money.**  It  represents  the  price  that  they 
paid  that  the  “habitation  of  God**  might  stand  firm  on  the 
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shifting  sands  of  time.  They  “hazarded  their  lives  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Acts  15:26),  and 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  brethren  (I  John  3:16). 
“They  loved  not  their  lives  imto  the  death”  (Rev.  12:11). 

Tliose  whose  offerings  provided  for  the  hooks  and 
connecting  rods  for  the  white  linen  curtains  which  form¬ 
ed  the  sacred  enclosure  for  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  38:28) 
were  no  less  honorable.  Their  half  shekels  must  also 
pass  through  the  lire  in  order  that  they  too  might  be 
fashioned  anew  for  his  service.  To  say  that  they  must 
be  dependable  is  but  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  word  which 
aptly  describes  their  service.  Upon  them  were  hung 
“the  hangings  of  the  court  round  about  of  fine  twined 
linen”  (Ex.  38:16).  Whereas  the  sockets  were  for  support^ 
these  were  for  display.  And  if  the  fine  linen  stands  for 
“the  righteousnesses  of  the  saints”  (Rev.  19:8),  what  a 
display  this  must  be!  What  a  guard  for  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  habitation  of  God!  How  few  there  are,  alas, 
who  qualify  for  this.  But  thank  God  for  the  few  who  in  this 
way  prevent  the  plague  (Ex.  30:12)  and  whose  memorial 
(v.  16)  stands  as  a  testimony  to  the  holiness  which  be¬ 
comes  His  house.  What  an  honor  to  be  numbered  among 
these!  Of  such  it  need  never  be  said  that  their  souls  were 
saved,  but  their  lives  were  lost. 

Before  leaving  the  study  of  this  portion  of  the  Word 
(Ex.  30:11-16),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  its  exact 
location  in  the  Sacred  Text.  In  the  section  just  preceding 
it  we  find  a  description  of  the  golden  altar  of  incense; 
in  the  section  following,  that  of  the  brazen  laver.  In  the 
former  we  have  that  which  speaks  of  the  high  priesthood 
of  Christ;  in  the  latter  that  which  speaks  of  His  advocacy. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  no  accident.  Those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  omniscient  oversight  of  the  Holy  ^irit  in 
the  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
easily  see  in  this  another  evidence  of  the  divine  per¬ 
fection  of  the  book  we  call  the  Word  of  God.  And  the 
significance  of  this  arrangement  should  encourage  us  to 
“covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts”  so  that  we,  in  our  day 
and  time,  may  also  be  used  to  support  and  to  display  the 
truth  of  God.  Are  we  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted? 
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Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  price?  Are  we  willing  “to 
spend  and  be  spent”  for  others? 

Wheaton,  Illinois 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  LIFE  AT  NAIN 

By  Donald  K.  Campbell,  Th.D. 


The  miracles  of  Christ  have  been  the  subjects  of 
special  study  by  many  students  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
have  suffered,  however,  at  the  hands  of  friend  and  foe 
alike.  The  critics  have  sought  by  various  means  to  remove 
the  supernatural  element  from  these  passages  of  the  Bible . 
Their  rationalistic  devices  are  well  known  and  are  repu¬ 
diated  by  those  who  believe  in  the  supernatural  character 
of  the  Word  of  God.  In  some  cases,  however,  conservative 
e?q)ositors  have  mistreated  the  miracles  also,  for,  while 
recoiling  with  proper  indignation  from  the  allegorizing 
or  spiritualizing  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  they 
employ  the  same  method  of  interpretation  in  connection 
with  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  miracles  with  no  apparent 
awareness  of  their  inconsistency.  While  the  motive  may 
be  to  find  something  practical,  devotional,  or  edifying, 
we  cannot  assume  the  dictum  that  “the  blessing  justifies 
the  mean9“  (Bernard  Ramm,  Protestant  Biblical  Inter¬ 
pretation,  p.  166).  The  solution  to  this  problem  seems  to 
be  found  in  the  recognition  and  application  of  the  tried  and 
true  hermeneutical  principle:  “Interpretation  is  one; 
application  is  many.*’  The  expositor  should  first  give 
careful  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  of  Scripture, 
and  then,  and  only  then,  seek  applications  that  edify  and 
instruct.  With  this  principle  before  us,  we  give  attention 
to  a  striking  miracle  performed  by  Christ  in  Nain  of 
Galilee.  It  is  recorded  only  in  Luke  7:11-17. 
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THE  SETTING  OF  THE  MIRACLE 


Luke,  an  able  historian,  gives  full  description  of  the 
setting  for  ihis  miracle.  The  time,  place,  and  personnel 
are  carefully  noted.  The  incident  is  introduced  with  the 
words  “And  it  came  to  pass  the  day  after.*’  The  American 
Standard  Version  prefers  the  reading  “And  it  came  to 
pass  soon  afterwards.*’  Regardless  of  the  reading  taken, 
the  contrast  will  not  be  missed,  namely,  that  having  just 
healed  a  dying  man,  the  Savior  now  restores  to  life  a 
dead  man.  On  a  previous  day,  the  Lord  ministered  to  the 
centurion’s  servant  and  assuaged  the  sorrow  of  a  Gentile 
soldier,  but  on  this  day  He  ministers  to  the  widow’s  son 
and  removes  thus  the  grief  of  a  Jewish  mother.  The  com¬ 
passion  of  the  Son  of  God  knows  no  bounds  nor  limitations. 
He  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

The  village  of  Nain,  mentioned  only  here  in  Scripture, 
has  been  identified  by  many  with  the  modern  Nein,  located 
six  miles  southeast  of  Nazareth  and  twenty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Capernaum.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  were  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
Passover  celebration.  The  multitude  that  accompanied 
them  was  no  doubt  composed  of  those  who  had  been  with 

him  as  He  healed  the  centurion’s  servant.  They  followed 
Christ  hoping  to  witness  another  and  greater  miracle. 

As  the  throng  of  people  led  by  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
approached  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Nain,  another  pro¬ 
cession  emerged — a  funeral  procession  on  its  way  to 
the  graveyard  outside  the  city  walls,  Jewish  law  not 
allowing  the  interring  of  the  dead  in  towns.  The  word 
“behold’’  may  indicate  the  surprise  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  meeting  of  the  two  groups.  Edersheim,  after  a 
full  and  informative  discussion  of  Jewish  rites  and  obser¬ 
vances  about  the  dead,  pictures  this  dramatic  scene: 
“Up  from  the  city  close  by  came  this  great  multitude 
that  followed  the  dead,  with  lamentations,  wild  chaunts 
of  mourning  women,  accompanied  by  flutes  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  tinkle  of  cymbals,  perhaps  by  trumpets,  amidst 
expressions  of  general  sympathy.  Along  the  road  from 
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Endor  streamed  the  great  multitude  which  followed  the 
Prince  of  Life.  Here  they  met;  Life  and  Death.  The  con¬ 
necting  link  between  them  was  the  deep  sorrow  of  the 
widowed  mother’  ’  (Alfred  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  1,556-57.). 

The  providential  arrangements  of  God  are  evidenced 
here.  TTiat  these  two  groups  should  meet  so  abruptly  was 
not  casual  coincidence.  This  meeting  was  brought  about 
by  God.  Had  the  Lord  arrived  at  the  city  gate  thirty 
minutes  earlier  the  funeral  would  not  have  begun,  or 
had  He  been  thirty  minutes  later,  the  funeral  would  have 
been  over  (W.  M.  Taylor,  The  Miracles  of  Our  Savior, 
p.  176).  The  planning  of  God,  His  timing,  is  perfect. 

Luke  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  plight  of  the  bereaved. 
So  pathetic  in  fact  is  the  situation  portrayed  that  one 
author  declared:  “Verse  12  is  pure  melodramatic  writ- 
dy,  Jesus  and  the  First  Three  Gospels,  p.l98).  Believing 
however  in  the  integrity  of  Luke  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
Scriptures  we  see  here  rather  a  true  picture  of  the  poor 
woman’s  affliction,  expressed  in  few  words  but  telling 
a  complete  story.  The  widow’s  son  was  dead  and  this 
was  distress  enough.  But  in  addition  this  was  the  funeral 
of  an  only  son.  The  Bible  dweUs  often  and  plaiitively  on 
the  bitterness  of  those  who  mourn  for  an  only  son.  (cf. 
Jer.  6:26;  Zech.  12:10;  Amos  8:10).  It  was  regarded  as  a 
tradegy  for  a  Jewish  woman  not  to  bear  a  son  but  greater 
was  the  tragedy  to  bear  a  son  and  lose  him  in  death.  The 
saddest  note  is  found  in  the  words,  “and  she  was  a  widow.’’ 
Once  before  they  had  carried  a  body  out  through  the  gate, 
the  body  of  this  woman’s  husband.  But  then  she  had  one 
comfort  left,  her  son.  Now  he  was  gone — her  support, 
protector  and  provider.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
“much  people  of  the  city’’  accompanied  her  to  the  grave¬ 
yard  (R.  C.  H.  Lenski,  The  Interpretation  of  Saint  Luke’s 
Gospel,  p.  397). 

THE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  MIRACLE 

The  Prince  of  Life  stood  in  the  presence  of  death. 
The  two  processions  were  halted  facing  each  other.  One 
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use  coffins.  The  bier  was  either  a  simple  plank  with  a 
raised  edge  or  a  receptacle  made  of  wickerwork.  The 
body,  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  was  plainly  visible  to  all. 

“And  He  said.  Young  man  1  say  unto  thee,  Arise.** 
This  the  second  word  of  command  from  the  lips  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  even  more  incredible  than  the  first.  Only 
the  Prince  of  life,  the  Author  of  Life,  would  dare  give 
such  a  command.  The  very  simplicity  of  these  words, 
their  potent  remedy,  calls  to  mind  the  occasions  when 
Jesus  said  “Maid  arise**  and  “Lazarus  come  forth.** 
The  miracle  itself  is  likewise  described  in  the  simplest 
language .  “He  that  was  dead  sat  up ,  and  began  to  speak. *  ’ 
Death  itself  must  give  way,  must  retreat  in  absolute  defeat 
at  the  sovereign  command  of  the  Son  of  God. 

“And  He  delivered  him  to  his  mother.**  With  tenderness 
of  heart,  Jesus  “gave  him’*  (lit.)  to  his  mother.  The  day 
that  had  begun  in  mourning  ended  in  praise.  Sorrow  was 
turned  into  joy,  death  to  life.  There  was  an  empty,  unused 
tomb  in  the  graveyard  outside  the  village  of  Nain  that 
day,  but  there  were  hearts  in  that  viUage  that  were  full  of 
praise  and  rejoicing. 

THE  SEQUEL  TO  THE  MIRACLE 

Fear  gripped  the  multitude.  States  Lenski:  “To  see  a 
dead  man  who  was  on  the  way  to  his  tomb  raised  to  life 
by  a  word  would  today  strike  every  one  of  us  with  a  fear 
that  would  make  us  quake.  We  need  not  reduce  the  word 
to  mean  only  awe  and  reverence.  He  who  snatches  its 
prey  from  the  monster  death  exhibits  a  power  that  must 
make  us  tremble*’  (Lenski,  op.  cit.,  p.  401). 

As  the  fear  subsided,  the  people  began  to  glorify  God. 
Two  of  their  expressions  are  recorded  in  Luke.  “A 
great  prophet  is  risen  up  amongus.’’  Though  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  these  Jews  recaUed  the  words,  Moses  had  written 
of  this  day  centuries  before:  “The  LORD  thy  God  will 
raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of 
thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  Him  ye  shaU  hearken 
(Deut.  18:15).  It  seems  that  these  people  saw  in  Jesus  a 
great  prophet,  like  unto  Elijah  and  Elisha,  but  no  more. 
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must  give  way  to  the  other.  Jewish  tradition  prescribed 
that  passers-by  should  join  the  mourners  to  show  respect 
to  the  dead  and  even  accompany  them  to  the  burial 
(Edersheim,  op.  cit.,  I,  553-54).  For  Jesus  Christ  there 
was  another  alternative,  for  He  could  stop  the  procession 
and  restore  the  dead  one  to  life.  This  He  did  and  took 
complete  command  of  the  desperate  situation.  Luke’s 
use  of  the  word  “Lord”  fits  the  portrayal  of  His  author¬ 
itative  work  on  this  occasion. 

The  accumulation  of  verbs  emphasizes  in  dramatic 
fashion  the  activity  of  the  Savior.  “The  Lord  saw  her.” 
Jesus,  leading  the  one  group  noticed  immediately  the 
mourner  in  the  funeral  procession,  who,  as  custom  de¬ 
creed,  went  before  the  bier  leading  the  dead  son  to  the 
grave. 

“He  had  compassion  on  her.”  The  Lord  saw  her  with 
His  heart,  as  well  as  with  His  eyes.  The  compassionate 
heart  of  the  Savior  for  sorrowing  humanity  is  here  re¬ 
vealed.  No  informant  had  given  Him  the  details  of  the 
situation,  but  in  His  divine  omniscience  He  knew  and 
His  heart  was  touched  for  the  woman  in  need. 

“And  He  said  unto  her.  Weep  not.”  WTiat  a  contrast 
with  the  common  formula  used  at  Jewish  funerals  in 
Palestine:  “Weep  with  them,  all  ye  who  are  bitter  of 
heart!”  (Edersheim,  ibid.,  I,  557).  The  words  utter¬ 
ed  by  Jesus  would  have  been  absurd  had  they  been  spoken 
by  any  other  than  the  Son  of  God  Himself.  To  say  “Weep 
not”  to  a  widow  following  the  remains  of  her  only  son 
would  be  virtually  an  insult.  In  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ,  however,  may  be  foimd  the  ejq)ectation  of  some¬ 
thing  that  would  enable  the  mother  to  cease  her  sorrow. 
The  words  were  actually  a  prophecy  of  the  miracle  soon 
to  occur.  Indeed,  Jesus  had  done  something  so  bold  as 
to  necessitate  either  an  explanation  of  His  words  or  a 
removal  of  the  cause  of  the  tears. 

“And  He  came  and  touched  the  bier.”  Not  fearing 
the  defilement  of  contact  with  the  dead,  Jesus,  who  for¬ 
merly  touched  the  leper  without  being  defiled,  here 
touched  the  bier.  Since  the  Jews  did  not  bury  in  the 
soil  but  in  chambers  hewed  out  of  the  rock,  they  did  not 
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“God  hath  visited  hispeople.’*  After  centuries  of  silence, 
after  hundreds  of  years  without  a  voice  from  heaven,  God 
once  again  visited  His  people  with  a  prophetic  witness  — 
and  far  more  had  they  only  realized,  for  in  their  presence 
was  Immanuel,  “God  with  us.“  But  they  did  not  know, 
they  would  not  know,  and  Jesus  later  wept  as  He  declared, 
“Thou  knowestnotthetimeof  thy  visitation”  (Luke  19:44). 

The  account  ofthis  miracle  of  the  raising  of  the  widow’s 
son  spread  far  and  wide.  Edersheim  writes:  “And 
further  and  wider  spread  the  wave — over  Judaea,  and 
beyond  it,  until  it  washed,  and  broke  in  taint  murmur 
against  the  prison -walls,  within  which  the  Baptist  awaited 
his  martyrdom”  (Edersheim,  og^.  cit.,  I,  560). 

CONCLUSION  AND  APPUCATION 

The  lessons  of  the  miracle  are  not  difficult  to  search 
out.  A  few  must  be  cited.  The  providential  dealings  of 
God  are  clearly  seen  in  the  meeting  of  the  two  proces¬ 
sions  at  the  city  gate.  The  words  of  Edersheim  are 
conclusive:  “In  this  God -caused,  designed  concurrence 
of  events,  in  themselves  ordinary  and  natural,  lies  the 
mystery  of  special  Providences,  which,  to  whomsoever 
they  happen,  he  may  and  should  regard  them  as  miracles 
and  answer  to  prayer.  And  this  principle  extends  much 
farther:  to  the  prayer  for,  and  provision  of,  daily  bread, 
nay,  to  mostly  all  things,  so  that,  to  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear  aU  things  around  speak  in  parables  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven”  (ibid.).  So  let  the  child  of  God  trust,  not  in 
his  chances,  but  in  God’s  providence. 

Surely  no  one  can  read  the  account  of  this  miracle 
and  fail  to  marvel  at  its  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  compassion  of  Christ  is  manifested,  for  in  the  midst 
of  a  multitude  He  did  not  overlook  the  needs  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual.  He  was  as  concerned  for  the  desolate  widow  as  for 
the  prosperous  centurion.  With  tenderness  of  heart  He 
turned  grief  to  gladness,  night  to  day.  In  like  fashion 
today,  as  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest.  He  ministers 
comfort  and  strength  to  the  sorrowing  and  bereaved.  He 
is  concerned  about  the  needs  of  His  individual  children 
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(cf.  Heb.  2:17;  4:14).  The  omnipotence  of  Christ  is  also 
apparent.  His  humanity  is  seen  in  the  revelation  of  His 
compassion  and  concern.  His  deity  in  His  power  to  re¬ 
store  the  dead  to  life.  Wrote  Augustine:  “Christ  rouses 
from  the  bier  as  easily  as  another  would  rouse  from  the 
bed’*  (cited  in  R.  C.  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of 
Our  Lord,  p.  240).  This  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  future 
when  “all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice,*’ 
when  “The  dead  in  Christ  shaU  rise,**  when  loved  ones 
shall  be  reunited  and  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  their 
eyes. 

Finally,  what  Christ  did  in  the  physical  realm.  He  can 
do  in  the  spiritual  realm.  He  can  give  spiritual  life  to 
the  spiritually  dead.  Jesus  said;  “Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead 
shaU  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God:  and  they  that  hear 
shall  live**  (John  5:25). 
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THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 
IN  THE  AGE  OF  GRACE 

By  J.  Vernon  McGee,  Th.  D. 

All  too  often  we  find  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
have  l)een  robbed  of  their  majesty,  application,  design 
and  dignity.  In  a  pointed  effort  to  avoid  any  such  error 
we  shall  look  at  the  matter  of  why  the  commandments 
were  given. 

On  Blackwell’s  Island  (now  known  as  Welfare  Island) 
in  New  York  City  where  prisoners  were  once  confined, 
there  was  a  graveyard  for  the  bodies  of  criminals,  and 
had  you  chanced  to  walk  through  that  cemetaryyou  would 
'  have  come  upon  a  rather  unusual  epitaph  on  a  tombstone. 
The  lines  of  the  epitaph  read  as  follows: 

Here  lie  the  fragments  of  John  Smith 
Who  contradicted  his  Maker, 

Played  football  with  the  Ten  Commandments, 

And  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  thirty -five. 

His  mother  and  wife  weep  for  him. 

Nobody  else  does. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Now  no  one  can  “play  football”  with  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  escape  the  judgment  of  God.  Often  the 
charge  is  made  against  those  who  preach  the  grace  of 
God  that  they  do  not  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
law,  and  in  this  we  refer  to  the  Ten  Commandments 
especially.  Also,  it  is  charged  that  they  despise  and 
reject  the  law  and  go  so  far  as  to  teach  that  since  man 
cannot  be  saved  by  it  he  can  violate  and  break  it  with 
impunity. 

On  the  contrary,  every  preacher  of  the  grace  of  God, 
who  has  a  true  perspective  of  the  nature  of  salvation 
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by  faith,  recognizes  the  lofty  character  and  majesty  of 
the  law.  Such  a  man  maintains  a  proper  respect  and 
reverence  for  it  and  with  the  Psalmist  can  sing  from  a 
full  heart:  “Oh,  how  I  love  thy  law;  it  is  my  meditation 
all  the  day.’* 

In  getting  down  to  the  center  of  the  meaning,  it  might 
be  well  to  approach  the  question  of  “Why  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  were  given’’  by  asking,  “What  is  the  law?’’ 
or,  to  be  more  specific,  “What  are  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  ?’  ’ 

One  of  the  oldest  definitions  given  is  that  the  law  is 
a  transcript  of  the  mind  of  God.  May  we  mark  that  to 
be  a  very  defective  definition?  Perhaps  a  clearer  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  would  be  that  the  law  is  the  expression  of 
the  mind  of  God  relative  to  what  man  ought  to  be,  but 
nothing  else.  It  is  His  will  for  man  and  expresses,  in 
part,  both  the  nature  and  character  of  God.  In  no  sense 
does  the  law  yield  mercy,  grace,  love  or  help.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  the  norm  for  human  conduct.  God  states 
this  fact  very  specifically  in  Micah  6:8:  “He hath  showed 
thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?’’  That  is  law  undiluted;  it  is  law 
as  God  must  give  it  and  that  Law  is  thrust  down  through 
human  affairs  as  a  two-edged  sword  with  all  the  deft 
keeness  of  lightning  as  it  cuts  its  path  across  a  stormy 
sky. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  law  lifts  high  those  things 
that  are  right  and  boldly  sets  forth  the  things  that  are 
wrong  that  all  men  might  see  and  read. 

We  recall  taking  a  course  in  sociology  under  a  profes¬ 
sor  who  insisted  that  there  is  no  norm  for  right  and 
wrong,  no  way  of  determining  each  except  by  custom. 
However,  we  can  face  the  issue  triumphantly  for  God 
has  given  His  law  to  let  man  know  what  is  wrong.  We 
know  that  stealing  is  wrong  because  God  states  that  it  is 
wrong.  Lying  is  wrong  for  God  so  declares  it  to  be, 
and  adultery  is  wrong  since  God  staii^)s  it  as  such,  and 
no  man  can  change  that. 
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ENFORCEMENT 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  law  that  needs  to  be  set 
before  us  and  that  is  that  law  never  contains  within  itself 
the  power  of  enforcement.  The  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  lies  in  this  fact.A  great  many 
good  people  were  confident  that  after  the  Eighteenth  Amen¬ 
dment  was  passed  prohibition  was  established  as  a  work¬ 
ing  law.  But  it  had  to  be  enforced.  Therefore,  we  find 
that  the  law  must  have  power. 

Let  us  note  that  God  as  the  lawgiver  has  that  power. 
We  find  that  He  even  wraps  up  the  penalties  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  breaking  of  laws  as  they  operate  in  nature. 
We  designate  these  laws  as  laws  of  science  or  laws  of 
nature,  and  we  see  them  in  operation  today.  They  are 
immutable.  They  are  unchangeable. 

AN  EXAMPLE  IN  NATURE 

A  short  while  ago  our  hearts  were  saddened  at  a  gpreat 
tragedy  in  San  Fernando  Valley  when  several  precious 
little  folk  were  killed  by  the  falling  of  planes  into  a  school- 
yard.  This  came  about  because  there  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  was  operating  then  as  now.  We  call  it  the  law  of 
gravity.  Some  are  apt  to  wonder:  “Couldn’t  God  who 
is  a  God  of  love  have  modified  the  law  of  gravity  to 
such  a  degree  that  when  the  planes  collided  they  would 
have  wafted  downward  with  the  wind  as  a  feather  thus 
giving  the  children  time  in  which  to  escape?”  Yes, 
God  could  have  done  that  but  to  suspend  this  law  would 
have  brought  about  an  even  greater  tragedy  in  which  all 
the  residents  of  Los  Angeles  County  would  have  floated 
out  into  space.  But  we  know  that  a  law  of  nature  never 
changes.  It  is  immutable.  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  any  law  is  that  it  knows  no  persons.  It  plays  no  fav¬ 
orites.  Were  it  to  do  this  it  would  not  be  law.  And  a 
judge  who  will  do  other  than  the  law  demands  fails  the 
high  moral  responsibility  of  his  chosen  field  of  service. 

By  the  side  of  every  judge  in  the  courts  of  the  Roman 
Empire  there  stood  a  statue  of  Themis,  goddess  of  justice. 
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Rome  boasted  that  she  had  dealt  fairly  with  every  people 
whom  she  had  conquered,  and  had  established  justice 
in  the  world  of  that  day. 

Familiar  to  many  of  us  is  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
Themis.  Justice,  personified  as  a  woman,  was  thus 
presented  to  the  Roman  mind,  because  it  was  to  have 
the  quality  of  tenderness  in  all  decisions.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  blindfolded  since  justice  should  be  im¬ 
partial,  treating  all  alike:  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low; 
all  should  stand  before  the  court  of  justice  on  an  equal 
basis.  She  holds  in  her  left  hand  the  balances,  which 
act  expresses  the  thought  that  justice  will  weigh  the 
evidence  equally  on  both  sides.  In  the  right  hand  is  a 
sword  held  downward,  in  evidence  of  the  fact  that  she 
will  execute  the  sentence  on  the  guilty  if  one  is  found 
in  guilt. 


AN  EXAMPLE  IN  THE  MORAL  REALM 

In  looking  into  the  moral  realm  we  discover  there 
penalties  which  are  automatic  in  the  breaking  of  the  law. 
God  has  made  it  that  way.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
records;  “He  that  despised  Moses*  law  died  without 
mercy.**  It  had  to  be  that  way  or  it  would  not  have  been 
law.  And  then  again  in  Leviticus  God  says:  “The  man 
that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them.**  That  makes 
clear  that  one  cannot  break  these  laws  without  penalty, 
and  the  penalty  wiU  be  enforced.  Therefore  He  had  to 
say  in  Deuteronomy:  “Cursed  is  everyone  that  continu- 
eth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  to  do  them.**  In  fo Rowing  along  with  the  general 
thought  of  this  Scripture,  we  read  in  Numbers  15:32-36 
that  a  certain  man  went  out  to  gather  sticks  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day  and  in  doing  this  he  broke  God*s  law.  That  man 
was  stoned  to  death  because  that  was  the  law  and  it  car¬ 
ried  its  penalty  in  the  breaking  of  it.  Law  is  majestic; 
it  plays  no  favorites. 

FUSION  BEGETS  CONFUSION 
It  would  be  well  to  take  time  to  look  at  another  view- 
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point  concerning  the  law  which  is  prevalent  today  and 
needs  to  be  corrected.  It  is  the  attempted  fusing  of 
law  and  grace  into  one  system.  That  is  confusion  of 
a  very  serious  nature,  and  it  is  rife  throughout  our 
country. 

A  booklet  was  placed  in  my  hands  recently.  It  is  put 
out  by  some  new  church  here  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  matters  essential  to  salvation  it  mentions  three 
things  that  one  is  to  do,  the  chief  of  which  is  to  enter  into 
“a  life  according  to  the  Ten  Commandments.”  A  writer 
who  would  make  such  a  statement  as  that  is  either  ignorant 
of  the  law  or  is  an  egomaniac.  We  know  that  no  man  can 
ever  stand  before  God  and  say,  “I  keep  the  law.”  God 
says  the  law  is  perfect  and  that  is  what  man  is  saying  if 
he  stands  before  God  by  law.  Man  knows  only  too  well 
that  he  is  not  perfect. 

And  at  this  point  we  will  consider  the  depth  of  confu¬ 
sion  of  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  and  accept  Christ 
but  attempt  to  keep  the  law  as  a  way  of  salvation.  May 
we  quote  from  this  same  booklet  once  again:  ‘‘It’s  still 
taught  that  the  keeping  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is 
not  essential  to  salvation,  that  we  are  saved  by  faith 
alone.  This  is  the  most  destructive  and  devastating 
heresy  that  has  ever  invaded  the  church.” 

When  we  turn  to  review  the  writings  of  Paul  to  both 
the  Romans  and  Galatians,  we  can  well  understand  why 
we  have  confusion  in  this  land.  When  an  attempt  is 
made  to  bring  law  and  grace  together,  fusing  them  into 
a  teaching  or  practice,  we  can  easily  see  why  the  law  is 
robbed  of  its  majesty  and  purpose  and  grace  is  shorn  of 
its  goodness,  glory,  wonder,  and  desirability.  When  the 

two - law  and  grace - have  been  brought  together  the 

claims  of  the  law  are  unanswered  and  the  sinner’s  needs 
are  not  met. 

By  now  it  becomes  clear  that  the  law  sets  forth  what 
man  ought  to  be,  and  grace  reveals  what  God  is.  But 
we  want  to  go  further  and  make  clear  something  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  its  lofty  position.  No  man  dares 
to  trifle  with  its  precepts  or  attempts  to  reduce  it  to 
his  level  by  saying,  ‘‘I  have  measured  up  to  this.” 
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Would  a  man  dare  to  think  that  he  is  saved  by  keeping 
the  law? 


WHY  WAS  THE  LAW  GIVEN? 

Why  did  God  strike  the  Ten  Commandments  upon  the 
tables  of  stone  and  give  them  to  the  children  of  Israel? 
We  will  discover  in  going  into  this  matter  that  three 
reasons  will  immediately  arise  in  reply. 

1.  The  law  was  given  to  reveal  who  God  is  and  to 
throw  light  upon  the  vast  gap  and  yawning  chasm  between 
God  and  man.  Paul  says  in  Galatians  4:21:  “TeU  me, 
ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the 
law?”  In  making  their  history  to  anwer  this  question, 
we  must  seek  a  vantage  point  and  view  the  scene  as 
God  begins  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 
He  delivered  them  and  their  first-born  because  of  the 
blood  sprinkled  on  the  lintel  and  the  side  posts. 

With  the  great  Exodus  under  way  we  follow  them  to 
the  Red  Sea  where  a  miracle  of  God  made  possible  a 
path  of  safety  through  the  sea  and  the  children  of  Israel 
were  brought  to  Sinai.  Sinai  was  not  a  beautiful  sight, 
but  it  was  there  that  God  sent  Moses  to  say  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites:  ‘‘Ye  see  how  I  have  brought  you  on  eagles’  wings, 
and  brought  you  unto  myself.  Would  you  like  to  continue 
on  eagles’  wings  or  would  you  like  to  have  my  law?”  (free 
translation). 

Then  these  people  answered  in  bold  effrontery  saying 
to  God:  ‘‘AH  that  the  Lord  commands,  we  will  do  it.” 
Thus  they  asked  for  the  Law;  they  received  it  from  God 
through  Moses  and  they  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but 
pledged  to  do  it. 

'Hieir  story  is  as  sordid  as  any  story  ever  written 
and  that  nation  is  today  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
Fundamentally,  the  present  trouble  in  the  Near  East 
is  because  they  broke  God’s  Law.  Those  who  insist 
upon  being  under  the  law  today  that  they  might  be  saved 
have  just  as  much  information  as  to  the  meaning  as  did 
the  Israelites  when  they  said,  ‘‘All  that  the  Lord  com¬ 
mands,  we  will  do  it.” 

The  first  thing  that  God  said  when  they  asked  for  the 
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Law  was  to  issue  instructions  saying:  “And  thou  shalt 
set  bounds  unto  the  people  round  about  saying,  Take  heed 
to  yourselves,  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch 
the  border  of  it:  whosoever  toucheth  the  mount  shall  be 
surely  put  to  death:’*  Three  thousand  were  slain  that 
day  and  then  we  are  told  that  when  God  came  down  upon 
the  mountain  to  give  the  law,  there  was  thunder  and 
lightning,  a  thick  cloud,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet.  It 
was  exceeding  loud  so  that  the  people  in  the  camp  trem¬ 
bled.  In  fear  they  stood  afar  off.  (Ex.  19:16-21). 

Moses  had  no  thought  of  giving  an  impression  that  the 
giving  of  the  law  was  a  glorious  and  happy  occasion  for  he 
well  knew  that  God,  in  this  act,  was  opening  up  a  dividing 
line  from  eternity  to  eternity  and  man  must  stand  either 
on  the  right  side  or  on  the  wrong  side.  It  was  a  frightful 
time. 

The  Israelites  were  so  afraid  that  they  drew  away 
from  the  mount  and  sent  word  back  through  Moses  asking 
that  the  Lord  not  come  to  them  but  that  He  might  let 
Moses  speak  to  them  as  they  were  sore  afraid.  What  a 
picture  is  given  here! 

If  the  Israelites  trembled  at  the  revealed  power  of 
God  enveloping  the  law  as  it  was  given,  certainly  men  of 
our  day  should  fear  to  come  under  God’s  law  for  it  con¬ 
demns  us. 

In  Psalm  nineteen  we  are  given  the  statement  that 
“the  law  of  the  LORD  is  perfect.  .  .  .’'  It  is  perfect  and 
it  demands  perfection. 

A  lawyer  went  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  the 
question,  “Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in 
the  law?’’  Before  giving  our  Lord’s  acknowledgment  of 
this  question,  we  would  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
first  four  deal  with  the  matter  of  man’s  relationship  with 
God,  and  the  last  six  with  man’s  relationship  to  man. 
With  this  in  mind  let  us  look  at  His  reply:  “Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment.  And  ^e  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  command- 
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ments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets”  (Matt.  22:37-40). 
Does  any  man  want  to  come  before  God  on  that  kind  of 
basis  and  tell  Him  that  he  does  love  Him  every  moment 
of  the  day;  that  he  loves  Him  with  all  his  mind,  heart, 
and  soul  and  has  never  loved  anything  else  more  than 
Him,  nor  has  he  put  any  thing  or  anyone  before  God  in  his 
affections?  Is  any  man  prepared  to  say  that  he  loves  his 
neighbor  as  himself?  Unless  a  man  can  honestly  make 
such  a  confession  of  love  and  obedience  unto  God  then  he 
had  better  flee  from  the  Ten  Commandments  as  a  way  of 
salvation.  They  do  not  save  you;  they  condemn  you. 

“Weighed  in  the  balances,  and _ found  wanting”  was 

the  experience  of  a  king.  And  when  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  are  put  on  one  side  of  the  balances  and  either  you 
or  I  step  in  on  the  other  side  we  come  short;  we  are  found 
wanting.  So,  then,  in  the  first  step  we  find  that  the  law 
reveals  who  God  is  and  how  far  man  and  God  are  apart. 

2.  The  law  reveals  to  man  who  he  is  and  his  inability  to 
bridge  the  great  gulf  between  him  and  God  in  his  own 
strength.  Just  here  there  is  an  essential  Scripture  for 
our  reading,  which  is  Romans  3:19-20:  “Now  we  know 
that  what  things  soever  the  lawsaith,  itsaith  to  them  who 
are  under  the  law:  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God.  There¬ 
fore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  his  sight:  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of 
sin.” 

In  this  second  step  we  see  that  the  law  was  given  to 
reveal  man  to  himself  but  that  it  could  not  save  him.  The 
Apostle  James  follows  this  point  in  interesting  fashion: 
“For  is  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he 
is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass: 
for  he  beholdeth  himself,  and  goethhis  way,and  straight¬ 
way  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was”  (James  1:23- 
24).  Therefore,  the  law  is  as  a  mirror  revealing  the  sin 
in  man,  but  in  no  way  does  it  remove  that  sin.  Paul  said, 
“For  what  the  law  could  not  do  .  .  .  .”  The  law  cannot 
save.  While  it  does  reveal  our  sin,  it  does  not  make  us 
sinners. 

Paul  writes  in  Galatians  3:9:  “So  then  they  which  be 
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of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham.”  Then  the 
apostle  asks  in  Galatians  4:9:  “But  now,  after  that  ye 
have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God,  how  turn 
ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto 
ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage.”  Why  return  to  the 
bondage  of  the  law?  The  law  reveals  and  it  condemns; 
the  law  cannot  save.  James  said  that  if  a  man  would  keep 
all  the  law  and  yet  broke  one  part  of  it,  .  .  .  he  is  guilty 
of  all.” 

3.  The  law  was  given  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  In  this 
third  reason  we  discover  the  magnificent  and  supreme 
action  of  the  law.  In  Galatians  3:24  it  is  stated:  “Where¬ 
fore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  .  .  .  .”  In  the  Greek 
we  find  that  the  word  for  “schoolmaster”  is  paidagogos, 
and  it  means  one  who  is  a  pedagogue  or  a  man  who  took  a 
little  child  and  led  him  to  school.  Now  let  us  take  verses  24 
and  25  and  read  them  as  a  whole,  for  the  full  story  lies 
here:  “Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to 

bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer 
under  a  schoolmaster.” 

If  a  man  will  but  take  the  law  for  the  purpose  and  in 
the  way  God  gave  it,  and  will  honestly  look  at  the  law, 
he  will  see  how  high  God  is  and  the  great  chasm  lying 
between  him  and  God.  He  will  see  himself  as  he  is  and 
his  utter  inability  to  bridge  that  chasm.  Then  the  law 
will  take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  Christ,  who, 
because  He  kept  the  law  and  died  on  the  cross,  is  the 
one  who  paid  the  penalty  for  our  sin  and  made  it  possible 
for  a  holy  God  not  to  lower  His  standard. 

Oh,  if  man  would  but  let  the  law  fulfill  its  glorious 
purpose  in  his  life  in  this  age  of  grace! 


Los  Angeles,  California 
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CHRISTIANITY  AMONG  THE  RE¬ 
LIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  .  By 
Arnold  Toynbee.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1957.  116 
pp.  $2.75. 

The  four  lectures  here  published 
in  revised  form  were  delivered  by 
Toynbee  as  the  Hewett  Lectureship 
at  Andover  Newton  Theological 
Seminary,  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  in  1955 under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hewett  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Toynbee  treats  his  subject  under 
four  pertinent  questions:  What  are 
the  criteria  for  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  religions?  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  world?  What  is  Christianity’s 
relation  to  the  western  civilization 
that  is  unifying  the  contemporary 
world?  and  What  should  be  the 
Christian  approach  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  non -Christian  Faiths? 

What  are  termed  as  living  and 
higher  religions — Hinduism,  Bud- 
dism,  Islamism,  and  Christianity 
are  brought  in  review  by  the  author 
in  a  discussion  of  the  attitude  of 
Christians  toward  adherents  of  the 
other  religions.  The  criteria  of 
evaluation  is  what  attitudes  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  developed.  Is  Christi¬ 
anity  to  be  considered  as  unique 
or  must  that  concept  be  surrender¬ 
ed  in  recognition  of  worth-while 
contribution  of  the  other  religions. 

Toynbee  also  endeavors  to  sur¬ 
vey  what  position  of  these  higher 
religions  is  and  should  be  in  re¬ 
lation  to  another  religion,  which  he 
considers  old  but  revived — man’s 
self-centered  worship  of  himself. 
This  religion  he  holds  to  be  now 
manifest  in  two  forms,  which  are 
variations  of  the  same  perverse 
theme.  Nationalism  and  Commun¬ 


ism.  His  suggestion  is  that  in  the 
face  of  such  a  formidable  opponent 
the  several  religions  should  unite 
in  preaching  their  common  belief 
that  man  is  not  the  highest  spirit¬ 
ual  presence  in  this  universe;  not 
ultimate  reality;  not  God.  “This 
belief,’’  says  Toynbee,  “is  worth 
fighting  for.  If  we  lose  it,  we  shall 
go  to  perdition.  For  only  humility 
can  save  mankind  from  destroying 
itself.’’ 

Such  is  not  an  adequate  and  satis¬ 
factory  answer  in  the  judgment  of 
this  reviewer,  for  not  merely  belief 
in  the  presence  of  God  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  but  belief  in  the  presence  of 
God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself  in  redeirqitive  purpose 
is  the  message  to  be  preached. 
Christianity  alone  can  preach  such 
a  message. 

Thoxigh  Toynbee  had  a  “Christian 
upbringing  and  background,’’  and 
though  he  is  conversant  with  the 
basic  facts  of  historic  Christianity, 
he  does  not  view  it  as  unique,  but 
as  one  among  other  living  re¬ 
ligions.  His  concept  is  faulty,  but 
his  book  gives  stimulus  to  thought 
in  evaluating  Christianity’s  effect¬ 
iveness  in  this  contemporary 
world.  It  is  a  book  fundamentalists 
might  read  with  profit. 

C.  A.  Nash 

FUNDAMENTAUSM  AND  THE 
CHURCH.  By  Gabriel  Hebert. 
The  Westminster  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1957.  155  pp.  $3.00. 

In  some  resf>ects  this  critique  of 
fundamentalism  is  the  most  object¬ 
ive  and  penetrating  to  come  from 
the  pen  of  its  opponents  for  some 
time.  The  author,  who  is  a  priest 
of  the  Anglican  Church  in  South 
Australia,  is  a  leader  in  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  and  as  such 
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is  critical  of  the  Inter-Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship,  an  attitude 
which  seems  to  prompt  his  analysis 
of  fundamentalism. 

The  autho  ‘  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  his  essential  Barthlan  bias  in 
theology.  He  defines  the  Word  of 
God  as  “the  Word  which  He  has 
spoken,  and  still  speaks.*’  He 
goes  on  to  say:  “The  words  of 
men,  spoken  and  written,  belong 
to  this  world;  and  the  written  words 
of  men  are  subject  to  literary  and 
historical  criticism.  The  Bible 
consists  of  the  words  of  men;  hence 
there  must  be  literary  and  histori¬ 
cal  criticism  of  the  Bible”  (p.  11). 
He  also  leaves  no  question  as  to 
his  estimate  of  fundamentalism. 
Though  he  acknowledges  the  fact 
that  fundamentalism  has  contribu¬ 
ted  tremendously  to  the  missionary 
cause,  he  nevertheless  writes: 
“For  myself.  I  believe  that  Funda¬ 
mentalism  (in  the  evil  sense)  is  a 
grave  menace  to  the  Church  of 
God”  (p.  13). 

Much  of  his  treatment  is  fairly 
presented  and  there  is  a  minimum 
of  the  usxial  ad  hominem  argument 
against  fundamentalism.  His  criti¬ 
cism  of  fundamentalism  is  based 
primarily  on  his  rejection  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  infallibility.  For  him  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  while  not  a 
“myth”  is  nevertheless  a  “tale,” 
that  is,  pious  fiction  designed  to 
teach  a  moral  fact.  For  him  this 
fact  alone  makes  Scriptural  infal¬ 
libility  in^mssible. 

Unlike  many  critics  of  fundamen¬ 
talism,  the  writer  admits  that 
fundamentalism  recognizes  the 
human  element  in  Scripture  and 
does  not  burden  fundamentalism 
with  the  dictation  theory,  as  their 
view  of  verbal  inspiration  is  often 
mislabeled.  He  holds,  however, 
that  inspiration  is  a  pagan  idea 
(p.  57).  but  significantly  ignores 
such  Scriptures  as  2  Timothy  3:16 
or  2  Peter  1:21  which  are  common¬ 


ly  taken  to  affirm  Biblical  inspira¬ 
tion.  He  contends  against  faith  in 
an  infallible  Bible  as  bibliolatry 
which  he  labels  idolatry.  He  cites 
Christian  students  who  because  of 
convictions  will  not  listen  to  lec¬ 
tures  on  evolution  as  examples  of 
such  bibliolatry.  He  concludes 
with  an  appeal  to  faith  in  God  de¬ 
rived  from  p>ersonal  experience 
rather  than  from  objective  revela¬ 
tion  in  the  Scriptures.  He  ignores 
the  lack  of  authority  in  such  an 
experiential  theology. 

Well  written  as  this  volume  is 
in  many  respects,  it  is  summed  up 
in  the  fact  that  the  author  is  criti¬ 
cal  of  fundamentalism  because  of 
its  theological  belief  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  inerrant  Word  ofG<^. 
For  this  reason  it  brings  out  more 
clearly  than  usual  the  real  cause 
of  opposition  to  fundamentalism  in 
the  modem  church. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CHRIST  AND  THE  CHURCH  IN 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By 
Howard  A.  Hanke.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  R^ids,  1957. 
187  pp.  $2.50. 

Guided  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
redemptive  unity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Hanke  attempts 
in  this  treatise  to  demonstrate  the 
unity  of  the  church  in  both  Testa¬ 
ments.  The  author  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  Wesleyan  Methodist  scholar 
who  serves  as  Professor  of  Bible 
in  Asbury  College.  Readers  of  this 
volume  will  be  impressed  by  his 
reverent  treatment  of  Scripture 
and  his  obvious  desire  to  exalt  the 
doctrine  of  salvation. 

The  stated  objective  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  to  correct  the  idea  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  does  not 
apply  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to 
oppose  the  idea  that  the  church 
began  at  Pentecost.  He  claims 
that  his  argument  is  supported  by 
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the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

The  author  seems  to  be  only 
remotely  familiar  with  the  dispen- 
sational  views  he  criticizes.  Dis- 
pensationalists  do  not  deny  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  death  of  Christ  to 
Old  Testament  saints.  The  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  have  little  relevance  to 
the  problem.  His  argument  that 
the  church  must  include  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  saints  on  the  ground  that  the 
church  Includes  all  saints  is  prac¬ 
tically  unsupported  exeg^tically 
and  he  does  not  even  mention  the 
Scriptures  usually  considered  as 
pertinent  to  such  a  discussion. 

For  the  most  part  readers  will 
agree  with  his  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  salvation  in  both  Testaments. 
They  will  also  agree  that  many 
common  elements  bind  together  the 
saints  of  all  ages.  The  point  of 
disagreement,  that  the  saints  of  the 
present  age  have  a  special  place 
and  special  promises,  is  actually 
not  ^scuss^.  and  the  author 
seems  unaware  of  the  literature  in 
this  field.  Taken  as  a  whole,  while 
the  author  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  loyalty  to  evangelicalism,  the 
work  falls  short  of  much  penetra¬ 
tion  theologically  into  the  area  of 
discussion  and  has  therefore  only 
a  limited  usefulness. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  CONFUCT  WITH  ROME.  By 
Gerrit  C.  Berkouwer.  Translated 
by  David  H.  Freeman.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Reformed  Publishing 
Company.  Philadelphia.  13CS.  319 
pp.  $5.95. 

This  discussion  of  the  conflict  of 
Reformed  theology  with  the  theolo¬ 
gy  of  Rome  is  the  product  of  the 
well-known  Dutch  scholar  who  is 
Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  at 
the  Free  University  in  Amsterdam 
and  author  of  many  other  theologi  - 
cal  works.  Translated  from  the 
Ehitch.  the  volume  treats  with  rare 


skill  and  theological  insight  the 
major  differences  between  Re¬ 
formed  theology  and  that  of  Rome. 
The  questions  of  authority,  the 
character  of  heresy,  and  the  blame 
in  the  Protestant  defection  from 
Rome  are  discussed  along  with 
such  central  problems  as  assur¬ 
ance  of  salvation,  the  place  of 
Biary.  and  the  Christian  hope.  The 
author  is  fair,  objective,  and  con¬ 
structive.  and  the  work  is  a  solid 
contribution  to  the  field  of  Protes¬ 
tant  analysis  of  Roman  theology. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CHRIST  IN  OUR  PLACE.  By  Paul 
Van  Buren.  William  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Comapny,  Grand  R^- 
ids.  1957.  152  pp.  $3.00. 

This  publish^  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation  was  originally  submitted  to 
the  Theological  Faciilty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Basel  and  was  guided 
among  others  by  Karl  Barth  him¬ 
self.  The  author  who  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
in  the  Episcopal  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  the  Southwest  in  Austin. 
Texas,  would  therefore  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  expounding  the  Barthian 
view  of  reconciliation,  and  to  that 
extent  departing  from  the  conser¬ 
vative  Scriptural  view.  On  the 
contrary,  his  treatment  is  a  re¬ 
markably  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  as 
found  in  the  writings  of  John  Cal¬ 
vin. 

The  author  makes  clear  that  this 
is  an  e>qx>sition  and  not  a  critique 
of  Calvin  and  demonstrates  unusual 
objectivity  and  insight  in  present¬ 
ing  Calvin’s  views.  It  is  the  best 
work  on  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  re¬ 
conciliation  which  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  reviewer  even 
though  the  author  admittedly  does 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire 
doctrine.  Though  he  uses  Calvin’s 
Institutes  as  his  primary  source, 
much  additional  help  was  found  in 
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the  commentaries.  An  accurate, 
fair,  and  understanding  presenta¬ 
tion  is  the  result. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  VISIBLE  WORDS  OF  GOD. 
By  Joseph  C.  McLelland.  William 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1957.  291pp.  ^.00. 

The  sacramental  theology  of 
Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  (1500-62) 
is  expounded  in  this  volume  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  important  figure  of  the 
sixteenth-century  discussion  of  the 
Eucharist.  As  no  study  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  published  onVermigli, 
this  work  will  be  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  field.  A  most 
he4)ful  bibliography  is  provided. 
Central  to  the  thought  of  Vermigli 
is  his  rejection  of  transubstantia- 
tion  and  his  support  of  the  idea 
that  the  act  of  partaking  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  is  “communion”  rather  than 
a  physical  partaking  of  Christ. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ETERNAL 
PUNISHMENT.  By  Harry  Buis. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
1957.  148  pp.  $2.75. 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  most  neglected 
subjects  of  contemporary  theology. 
Few  conservatives  have  dared  a 
detailed  exegesis  of  the  doctrine 
and  liberals  of  course  have  given 
it  no  consideration  at  all.  The 
author,  writing  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  accuracy  of  Scriptural 
revelation,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  eternal  punishment  is  clearly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  of  both 
Testaments,  and  traces  the  doc¬ 
trine  throughout  its  history  in  the 
church.  He  holds  that  reference 
to  fire  is  symbolical,  not  literal, 
and  cites  Charles  Hodge  and  other 
conservatives  in  support  of  this 


position.  He  does  not  waver  in  his 
important  conclusion,  however, 
that  punishment  of  the  lost  is  eter¬ 
nal  and  that  each  receives  punish¬ 
ment  in  keeping  with  his  sin.  This 
volume  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  Scriptural  tea¬ 
ching  about  eternal  punishment. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.  By 
Donald  Ckithrie.  William  B.  Eerd¬ 
mans  Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids.  228  pages.  $3.00. 

This  volume  is  the  third  in  the 
Tyndale  New  Testament  Commen¬ 
tary  series  to  make  its  appearance. 
From  the  two  previous  commen¬ 
taries  this  new  series  has  com¬ 
manded  respect  and  this  new  vol¬ 
ume  will  not  minimize  its  reputa¬ 
tion. 

The  author,  a  careful  student  of 
the  Greek  text,  presents  a  com¬ 
mentary  designed  for  the  general 
reader  rather  than  for  the  scholar. 
Its  faithfulness  to  the  Word  of  God, 
its  faithful  exposition  of  the  text, 
and  its  clear  analysis  of  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Epistles  will  commend  it  to 
the  student.  About  fifty  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  critical  introductory 
problems,  giving  a  satisfactory 
survey  of  the  critical  views  con¬ 
cerning  date,  authorship,  style, 
etc . ,  together  with  the  conservative 
answer  to  these  questions.  This 
is  followed  by  a  verse-by-verse 
exposition  of  the  text.  It  avoids 
needless  technicalities,  and  trans¬ 
literates  the  Greek  words  for  the 
English  reader  so  as  to  present  a 
work  useful  either  for  a  student 
of  the  original  language  or  for  the 
layman.  For  those  who  desire  to 
know  Paul’s  message  concerning 
the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  church,  a  message  needed  to¬ 
day,  the  book  is  reconunended. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPIS¬ 
TLES  TO  THE  EPHESIANS  AND 
THE  COLOSSIANS.  By  E.K.  Simp¬ 
son  and  F.  F.  Bruce.  William  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids.  328  pp.  $4.00. 

The  six  volumes  of  The  New  In¬ 
ternational  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Ned  B.  Stonehouse  which 
have  previously  appeared  have  set 
a  standard  of  excellence  for  the 
series  which  has  given  them  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  those  interested  in 
conservative  Biblical  exegesis. 
This  seventh  volume  is  no  ex¬ 
ception. 

Simpson,  writing  on  Ephesians, 
and  Bruce,  writing  on  Colossians, 
give  a  brief  historical  resume  of 
the  background  of  the  epistles. 
The  text  of  the  books  is  developed 
verse  by  verse.  Critical  problems 
arising  around  the  Greek  text  are 
placed  in  the  footnotes  so  that  the 
work  will  be  valuable  for  the  Greek 
student  or  the  serious  student  of 
the  English  Bible.  The  treatment 
is  not  needlessly  involved,  though 
sufficient  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
thorough  student  of  Scripture.  Both 
portions  of  the  book  are  thoroughly 
conservative,  Christ -centered,  and 
the  conclusions  trustworthy  and 
acceptable  to  the  one  who  accepts 
the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God. 
The  erudite  style  of  the  writer  on 
Ephesians  makes  reading  difficult 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  book. 
He  seems  to  have  no  clear  grasp 
of  what  constituted  the  “mystery” 
committed  to  Paul,  for  there  is 
only  cursory  mention  of  it  in  chap¬ 
ter  one,  and  it  is  ignored  in  the 
important  reference  in  3:5.  The 
writer  on  Colossians  is  clearer 
in  this  aspect.  However,  the  work 
is  commended  to  those  serious 
students  who  want  an  up-to-date 
commentary  on  these  books,  true 
to  the  word,  based  on  the  original 


text,  from  a  conservative  view¬ 
point. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  UFE  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST.  By  John  Peter  Lange. 
Zondervan  P*ublishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  4  vols.  $15.80. 

This  latest  offering  in  the  Zon¬ 
dervan  Reprint  Classic  series  is 
subtitled  “A  Complete  Critical  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Origin,  Contents, 
and  Connection  of  the  Gospels,” 
which  summarizes  the  scope  of  the 
work.  Written  a  hundred  years  ago 
with  a  view  to  refuting  the  destruc¬ 
tive  German  criticism  of  the  day 
and  to  presenting  the  truths  con¬ 
cerning  Christ  as  presented  in  the 
Gospels,  this  work  by  one  of  the 
outstanding  exegetical  and  theo¬ 
logical  minds  of  his  generation 
has  long  been  accepted  as  monu¬ 
mental  in  its  field,  conservative 
in  its  interpretation,  scholarly  in 
its  scope.  Biblical  in  its  emphasis, 
devotional  in  its  outlook,  and  theo¬ 
logical  in  its  basis.  It  has  been 
called  by  many  scholars  the  great¬ 
est  life  pf  Christ  ever  written. 

Volume  1  deals  principally  with 
historical  backgrounds,  the  auth¬ 
enticity  of  the  Gospels,  the  early 
years  of  Christ’s  life,  including 
His  birth,  childhood,  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  John.  Volume  11 
deals  with  Christ’s  public  appear¬ 
ance  and  His  ministry.  Volume 
HI  is  devoted  to  the  closing  events 
in  Christ’s  ministry  and  the  events 
surrounding  His  death  and  resur¬ 
rection.  Volume  IV  gives  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  four  Gospels, 
tracing  the  presentation  by  Mat¬ 
thew  of  Christ  as  the  sacrificial 
bullock,  by  Mark  as  the  lion,  by 
Luke  as  the  man,  and  by  John  as 
the  eagle. 

Because  of  its  thorough  treatment, 
conservative  presentation,  devo¬ 
tional  warmth,  and  the  perspicuity 
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of  its  insight  the  work  must  be 
considered  a  monumental  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  understanding  of 
the  life  of  Christ. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

PREACHING  AND  TEACHING  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  P.  B.  Fitz- 
water.  Moody  Press,  Chicago, 
1957.  622  pp.  $7.95. 

During  the  forty  years  the  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  P.  B. 
Fitzwater  taught  at  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  it  was  his  concept 
that  those  called  into  the  Lord’s 
ministry  should  ’’preach  the 
Word,”  and  in  order  to  fulfill  this 
responsibility  they  needed  to  be 
’’taught  how  to  preach  the  Bible.  . 
.  .  But  in  order  to  preach  the  Bible 
one  must  know  the  Bible.”  The 
purpose  of  the  author  was  that 
’’this  book  may  help  you  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  New  Testament 
which  will  enable  you  to  preach 
and  teach  it.” 

Fitzwater  has  given  us  a  brief 
introduction  to  each  of  the  New 
Testament  books,  followed  by  an 
extensive  and  detailed  analytical 
outline  of  the  book.  Each  section 
of  the  outline  is  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  paragraph.  While 
the  work  is  not  a  commentary  as 
such  on  the  New  Testament  books, 
it  does  lead  a  student  into  the 
theme,  argximent,  and  details  of 
the  books. 

While  some  of  the  books  are 
treated  rather  briefly — i.e.,  Rom¬ 
ans  in  fifteen  pages  and  Galatians 
in  eight  pages  compared  with  more 
than  a  hundred  pages  for  Luke  and 
Matthew — there  is  sufficient  ma¬ 
terial  and  detail  in  the  outline  to 
lead  a  student  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
The  work  is  thoroughly  evangeli¬ 
cal,  recognizing  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  so  it  can  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  to  all,  whether  preacher 


or  student  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
desire  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

IN  THE  BEGINNING  GOD.  By 
William  M.  Logan.  John  Knox 
Press,  Richmond,  1957.  90  pp. 

$2.25. 

This  book  attempts  to  present 
the  meaning  of  Genesis  1 — 11.  The 
author,  pastor  of  the  University 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Austin, 
Texas,  deals  with  the  events  of 
these  chapters  to  set  forth  their 
major  truths  and  not  to  give  a 
detailed  exposition.  Rejecting  the 
view  that  this  section  is  literal 
history  on  the  one  hand  or  primi¬ 
tive  superstition  on  the  other  hand 
the  theory  is  offered  that  these 
Genesis  stories  are  accounts  of 
the  perennial  human  situation.  As 
such  they  should  be  viewed  as  para¬ 
bles  couched  in  poetic  imagery  and 
symbolism,  and  yet  as  a  part  of 
the  Biblical  record  which  provokes 
an  intense  personal  response,  an 
encounter  with  the  Creator. 

The  author  states.  ’’There  is  a 
sense,  then,  in  which  we  must  try 
not  to  regard  the  creation  story 
(nor  any  other  story  at  which  we 
shall  be  looking)  as  an  event  in 
history  at  all”  (p.  22).  This  is 
difficult,  even  for  the  author,  who 
acknowledges  the  impulse  to  read 
this  section  of  Scripture  as  history 
and  who  lapses  from  time  to  time 
into  a  recognition  of  the  historicity 
of  these  events.  There  is  in  fact  an 
utter  absense  of  proof  that  Genesis 
1—11  should  be  interpreted  sym¬ 
bolically  save  for  a  noting  of  cer  ¬ 
tain  apparent  conflicts  with  the 
findings  of  science  raised  by  literal 
interpretation. 

An  admirable  feature  of  this  book 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  pointedly 
relates  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
Bible  to  man’s  current  plight  and 
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problems .  Is  it  necessary  however 
to  thus  abandon  the  literal  and  his¬ 
torical  for  the  sake  of  an  applica¬ 
tion?  Proper  hermeneutical  pro¬ 
cedure  would  insist  rather  that  the 
application  of  a  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  should  be  based  upon  and  grow 
out  of  the  literal  and  historical  in¬ 
terpretation.  Nor  do  many  able 
scientists,  who  are  also  Christians, 
find  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
historical  in  order  to  harmonize 
Genesis  with  the  results  of  scien¬ 
tific  discovery. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

MEDITATIONS  IN  MARK.  By 
August  Van  Ryn.  Loizeaux  Bro¬ 
thers.  Inc.,  New  York,  1957.  247 
pp.  $3.00. 

This  volume  is  by  an  author  well 
known  for  his  devotional  writings. 
The  material  is  divided  into  seven 
sections:  (1)  Introducing  Mark; 

(2)  A  Brief  Review  of  the  Whole 
Gospel:  (3)  Miracles  in  Pairs; 

(4)  Miracles  Found  in  Mark;  (5) 
Parables  Recorded  by  Mark;  (6) 
Thoughts  to  Challenge  and  Com¬ 
fort;  (7)  Expository  Glimpses. 

Not  intended  as  a  verse-by -verse 
commentary  the  book  contains,  as 
the  title  indicates,  a  series  of  de¬ 
votional  meditations  in  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.  Due  to  this  fact  and  also 
in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the 
chapters,  this  book  could  be  used 
with  blessing  as  a  daily  devotional 
guide. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 
By  John  Brown.  The  Sovereign 
Grace  Book  Club,  Evansville,  Ind¬ 
iana,  1957.  427  pp.  $4.95. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  rare  and 
classic  commentary  on  Galatians. 
C.  H.  burgeon  in  Commenting  and 
Commentaries  wrote:  “Brown  is 


a  modern  puritan.  All  his  exposi¬ 
tions  are  of  the  utmost  value.  The 
voliune  on  Galatians  is  one  of  the 
scarcest  books  in  the  market.” 

John  Brown  (1784-1858)  was  a 
pastor  in  Scotland  where  he  fought 
for  separation  of  church  and  state. 
He  produced  expository  volumes 
on  Romans,  Hebrews,  Galatians, 
1  and  2  Peter,  and  John  17. 

This  present  volume  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  serious  student  of 
Scripture.  It  is  to  be  classified  as 
an  exegetical  commentary  although 
devotional  material  is  not  entirely 
lacking.  Abundant  reference  is 
made  to  the  Greek  text.  A  subject 
index  and  an  index  of  other  Scrip¬ 
tures  referred  to  enhance  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  work. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  UFE  OF  DAVID.  By  Arthur 
W.  Pink.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1958.  2vols. 
$9.90. 

The  life  and  writings  of  David 
have  claimed  the  attention  of  God’s 
people  for  centuries.  Few.  how¬ 
ever,  have  attempted  the  arduous 
task  of  writing  a  complete  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  sections  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  tell  David’s  story.  A.  W. 
Pink,  well  known  for  his  books  on 
Genesis,  John,  etc.,  succeeded  in 
completeing  this  work  before  his 
death  in  1952. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  that 
of  a  nmning  commentary  on  the 
historical  narrative  as  found  lar¬ 
gely  in  1  and  2  Samuel.  The  mater¬ 
ial  is  presented  in  ninety-six  brief 
chapters.  The  work  is  clearly  to 
be  classified  as  a  devotional  rather 
than  an  exegetical  commentary. 
Few  if  any  references  are  made 
to  the  original  language  and  techni¬ 
cal  problems  are  not  considered. 
The  crowning  merit  of  these  two 
volumes  is  to  be  found  in  the  pene¬ 
trating  applications  found  on  every 
page.  Without  question  the  author 
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has  demonstrated  that  this  section 
of  Scripture  is  “profitable  for  doc¬ 
trine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness.” 

Certain  deficiencies,  however, 
are  also  apparent.  In  his  desire 
to  be  practical  and  helpful,  the 
author  sometimes  is  extreme  in 
his  typical  applications  (e.g.,  I, 
148,  216  ff.).  Dispensationalism is 
attacked  as  a  hindrance  to  tjrpology 
(I,  275).  With  a  sharpness  that  ill 
becomes  a  student  of  the  Script¬ 
ures,  Pink  denounced  C.  H.  Mack¬ 
intosh,  the  Brethren  writer;  “We 
hardly  expect  one  who  belonged  to 
the  religious  school  that  Mr.  Mack¬ 
intosh  did,  to  be  capable  of  drawing 
theological  conclusions.  .  .”  (II, 
264).  The  treatment  of  David’s 
sin  with  Bathsheba  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  is  excellent;  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Davidic  covenant  is  woe¬ 
fully  inadequate  with  no  reference 
being  made  to  its  fulfillment  in  the 
earthly  reign  of  Christ  in  the 
millcnium. 

Sunday  School  teachers  and  ex¬ 
pository  preachers  will  discover 
in  this  work  a  wealth  of  material 
they  can  ill  afford  to  ignore  if  they 
intend  to  study  and  teach  the  life 
of  David.  In  view  of  the  brevity  of 
the  chapters,  this  work  would  also 
make  excellent  devotional  reading 
for  individual  or  family  purposes. 

D.  K.  Campbell 


A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
By  Sara  Margaret  Wright.  Loi- 
zeaux  Brothers,  New  York,  1958. 
241  pp.  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  high 
school  Bible  teacher  in  Pontotoc. 
Mississippi.  The  lessons  prepared 
for  her  students  form  the  basis  of 
this  work.  The  purpose  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  explained  in  the  author’s 
own  words:  “.  .  .  we  shall  stroll 
through  the  garden  of  Grod’s  Word, 


plucking  here  or  there  a  lovely 
flower  in  humble  awe  and  rever¬ 
ence,  noticing  meanwhile  the  pat¬ 
tern  which  the  Heavenly  Gardener 
has  used  in  His  landscaping  of  the 
whole.” 

The  material  is  presented  in  thir¬ 
ty-nine  lessons  and  organized  in 
three  parts:  Genesis  through  Deut¬ 
eronomy,  Joshua  through  Malachi, 
and  Matthew  through  Revelation. 
While  the  contribution  of  each  book 
of  Scripture  is  carebilly  noted,  the 
Biblical  narrative  is  traced  so  th^t 
the  reader  can  grasp  the  tiow  of 
events  from  creation  to  the  end  of 
the  apostolic  age. 

Pastors  and  other  Christian 
workers  should  peruse  this  book. 
They  will  concur,  I  am  sure,  that  it 
would  be  excellent  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  convert  and  other 
young  Christians.  This  is  no  life¬ 
less  presentation  of  facts  but  the 
book  abounds  with  pointed  applica¬ 
tions.  Concluding  chapters  deal 
with  a  miscellanea  of  subjects  such 
as  “Victory  Over  Sin,”  “Meansof 
Grace,”  “The  Second  Coming  of 
Christ,”  etc. 

D.  K.  Campbell 


CALVIN’S  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN. 
By  T.  F.  Torrance.  William  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids.  1957.  183  pp.  $3.00. 

With  his  customary  painstaking 
research  and  clarity  of  expression. 
Professor  Torrance  has  presented 
Calvin’s  thought  on  anthropology. 
The  book  is  exegetical,  presenting 
the  reformer’s  thoughts  from  his 
own  writings,  and  avoiding  refer¬ 
ences  to  works  on  Calvin,  thus 
allowing  him  to  speak  for  himself. 
The  lxx)k  was  first  published  in 
Great  Britain  more  than  ten  years 
ago  and  is  universally  recognized 
as  a  classic  in  its  field.  Students 
of  Calvin  will  especially  profit 
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from  reading  the  chapters  on  “The 
Image  of  God”  and  “Total  Perver¬ 
sity.” 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
By  J.  K.  S.  Reid.  Harper  &  Bro¬ 
thers,  New  York,  1957.  286  pp. 

$4.50. 

Beyond  all  question  the  subject 
of  this  book  is  a  topic  which  has 
come  to  the  forefront  of  contem¬ 
porary  theological  thinking.  The 
author,  who  is  professor  of  theol¬ 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Leeds, 
England,  presents  a  careful  and 
thorough  analysis  of  the  concept 
of  authority  in  Calvin,  Luther,  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  theology,  and  recent 
Protestant  theology  including  the 
contribution  of  Barth  and  Brunner. 

The  author’s  conclusion  is  that 
neither  inspiration  nor  progres¬ 
sive  revelation  provides  a  suffici¬ 
ent  basis  for  Biblical  authority; 
rather,  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
consists  in  its  being  the  primary 
witness  to  the  saving  action  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ.  In  other  words, 
the  author  finds  his  place  in  the 
camp  of  neo -orthodoxy  which  views 
the  Bible  as  having  only  instru¬ 
mental  authority  as  a  pointer  to 
revelation  and  not  inherent  auth¬ 
ority  as  an  inspired  record  of 
revelation.  “The  Bible,”  he  de¬ 
clares,  “as  Word  ofGod  is  witness 
to  God  present  and  speaking 
through  human,  sometimes  very 
human,  agents”  (p.  272).  In  its 
logical  end,  such  a  view  of  author¬ 
ity  dissolves  into  an  entirely  sub¬ 
jective  approach  to  the  Bible. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  APOSTLES’  DOCTRINE  OF 
THE  ATONEMENT.  By  George 
Smeaton.  Zondervan  F^blishing 
House.  Grand  Rapids,  1957.  548  pp. 
$5.95. 

This  reprint  of  a  famous  classic 


is  a  companion  voliune  to  the  auth¬ 
or’s  work  on  the  sayings  of  Christ 
with  respect  to  the  atonement.  It 
is  a  thorough  studyofall  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Testament  on  this 
important  subject,  and  is  distingu¬ 
ished  by  sound  exegesis,  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  and  clarity  of  e^qires- 
sion.  The  study  establishes  beyond 
all  controversy  the  Scriptural  ba¬ 
sis  for  the  doctrine  of  the  substitu¬ 
tionary  atonement  of  our  Lord. 
Every  conservative  who  has  not 
done  so  will  want  to  study  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  book. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


ISRAEL— KEY  TO  PROPHECY.  By 
William  L.  Hull.  Zondervan  Fhib- 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  1957. 
104  pp.  $1.50. 

As  editor  of  Christian  Voice  in 
Israel,  a  religious  pro-Zionist  pa¬ 
per.  and  after  ministering  to  the 
Jewish  people  in  Jerusalem  since 
1935,  the  author  is  in  an  excellent 
position  and  setting  for  discussing 
his  subject. 

In  the  historical  section.  Part 
One,  the  author  describes  the  re¬ 
cent  regatherings  of  Israel  from 
Iraq,  America,  Europe,  and  Teman. 
This  enlightening  discussion  in  its 
relation  to  Isaiah  43:5-6  is  certain- 
'ly  worth  the  price  of  this  paper - 
bound  ixx)k. 

Part  Two  is  concerned  with 
Russia’s  role  in  prophecy  as  set 
forth  in  Ezekiel  38  and  39,  The 
details  are  written  carefully  and 
clearly;  yet  one  wonders  how  the 
author,  with  so  few  arguments, 
can  affirm  with  such  certainty  that 
the  doom  of  Russia  prophesied  in 
this  passage  “must  be  fulfilled  at 
least  three  and  a  half  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  seven-year 
Tribulation  period.”  (The  reader’s 
attention  is  directed  to  Pentecost’s 
extensive  treatment  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October, 
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1957,  pp.  334-46). 

The  last  two  parts  of  the  book 
entitled  Israel  and  the  Antichrist” 
and  ‘‘Israel  and  the  Messiah”  nar¬ 
rate  with  unusiial  vividness  the 
tribulation  and  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  by  using  i4)-to-date  political 
and  military  language  to  portray 
the  sequence  of  events  of  that  era. 
Hull  himself  assures  the  reader 
that  ‘‘there  is  no  intention  of  the 
author’s  part  to  be  dogmatic  about 
the  minor  details  of  the  fulfillment 
of  prophecy,  which  he  has  depict¬ 
ed.  Neither  is  it  his  intention  to 
prophesy  concerning  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  these  details.  This  book 
is  offered  as  a  reasonable  and 
possible  pictorial  revelation  of 
future  events  connected  with  the 
land  and  the  people  of  Israel  of 
which  their  prophets  spoke.” 

Although  one  may  not  agree  with 
every  detail  of  chronology  or  inter¬ 
pretation  herein  set  forth,  the 
reader  will  gain  from  this  work  a 
fresh  appreciation  of  Israel  as  the 
key  to  prophecy  and  a  renewed 
realization  of  the  imminence  of  the 
Lord’s  return  for  His  Church. 

Alden  A.  Gannett 

ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
HISTORY.  By  Jacques  Maritain. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1957.  180  pp.  $3.50. 

Jacques  Maritain  is  a  Thomist 
philosopher  and  this  book  is  written 
in  that  context.  Many  historians 
are  distrustful  of  the  idea  of  a 
philosophy  of  history,  but  Maritain 
has  proceeded  with  the  conviction 
that  such  a  philosophy  is  possible. 
What  is  the  nature  and  w^t  is  the 
possibility  of  such  a  discipline  are 
discussed  along  with  the  views  of 
such  men  as  Hegel,  Comte,  Marx, 
and  Toynbee. 

The  presentation  by  Maritain  is 
interesting  in  that  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  history  is  left  to  a 


humanistic  mechanism  without  di¬ 
rection.  To  him  history  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  good  and 
evil  as  opposing  forces  always 
moving  forward  to  the  establishing 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  beyond  his¬ 
tory.  While  believing  that  the 
ultimate  is  not  reached  within  his¬ 
tory.  he  believes  that  there  is  a 
continuous  progress,  that  evil  as 
well  as  good  is  made  to  contribute 
to  the  progress.  Interesting  is  his 
quotation  from  St.Gregory,  page  54: 
‘‘Men  should  know  that  the  will  of 
Satan  is  always  unrighteous  but  that 
his  power  is  never  unjust,”  for 
‘‘the  iniquities  he  proposes  to 
commit  God  allows  in  all  justice.” 

The  author  views  the  Christian 
as  having  a  vital  place  in  the  temp¬ 
oral  life  of  the  world  in  the  making 
of  history.  He  opposes  an  inertia 
that  in  pessimism  see  no  possibili¬ 
ty  of  influencing  events.  ‘‘The  work 
of  the  Christian,”  states  Maritain, 
‘‘is  to  maintain  and  augment  in  the 
world  the  internal  tension  and 
movement  of  slow  deliverance 
which  are  due  to  the  invisible 
potencies  of  truth  and  justice  and 
love,  in  action  in  the  mass  which 
goes  counter  to  it,”  The  climate 
for  the  develc^ment  of  a  genuine 
philosophy  of  history  is  in  his 
judgment  restricted  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  climate  of  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  tradition. 

To  siun  up  the  reviewer’s  under¬ 
standing  of  Maritain’s  concept  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  book  it  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  he  sees  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  history  in  what  he  calls 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  which  he 
equates  with  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  equates  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  not  fully  realized 
in  history  but  to  be  realized  as  the 
terminus  of  history.  The  book 
provides  good  reading  for  those 
equipped  to  evaluate  it. 

C  A.  Nash 
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OUT  OF  THE  WHIRLWIND.  By 
William  B.  Ward.  John  Knox 
Press,  Richmond,  1958.  123  pp. 

$2.50. 

The  author,  who  himself  is  pastor 
of  Grace  Covenant  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
wrote  this  volume  to  meet  an  im¬ 
portant  pastoral  need,  that  of  pla¬ 
cing  in  the  hands  of  suffering 
saints  a  book  to  help  them  face 
the  problem  of  pain.  His  work  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  detailed  verse- 
by-verse  analysis  of  the  book  of 
Job;  it  is,  rather,  “an  attempt  to 
recount  in  non -technical  language 
the  story  and  message  of  the  book 
that  it  may  be  intelligible  and 
significant  to  laymen.” 

In  this  fashion  Dr.  Ward  has 
accomplished  his  objective  by  re¬ 
lating  and  evaluating  the  answers 
of  the  three  friends,  Elihu,  and 
Jehovah  to  Job’s  distressing  ques¬ 
tion,  “Why  do  the  righteous  suf¬ 
fer?”  From  the  wholly  inadequate 
philosophy  of  the  three  friends, 
the  reader  is  brought  with  Job  to 
view  out  of  the  whirlwind  the 
sovereign  majesty  of  Jehovah  and 
thus  to  discover  the  final  answer 
to  suffering  in  the  dictum,  “The 
just  shall  live  by  faith.”  The 
climax  is  magnificent. 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  however, 
that  in  a  work  so  helpful  on  this 
timely  theme  there  are  statements 
which  question  the  integrity  of  the 
Biblical  accoimt.  For  example, 
the  author  suggests  “a  later  poet” 
for  part  of  the  work;  he  spe^s  of 
“the  symbolic  members  given  for 
(Job's)  possessions  and  family”; 
he  likewise  describes  the  seven 
days  and  nights  (2:13)  as  “sym¬ 
bolical”;  and  he  asserts  that  “the 
restoration  of  Job’s  fortune  in  the 
last  chapter  is  described  in  styl¬ 
ized  terms.”  And  there  are  others. 
Hence,  this  valuable  work  is  re¬ 
commended  only  to  those  who  are 
discerning  in  regard  to  the  all-im¬ 


portant  hermeneutical  principle  of 
literal  interpretation. 

Alden  A.  Gannett 

MAKING  ETHICAL  DECISIONS. 
By  Howard  Clark  Kee.  The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Phiadelphia,  1957. 
96  pp.  $1.00. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  twelve 
volumes  of  the  Layman’s  Theologi¬ 
cal  Library,  edited  by  Robert  Mc¬ 
Afee  Brown  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  This  new 
series,  according  to  its  editor, 
“will  attenq)t  a  fresh  e^lanation 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  what  it 
can  mean  in  the  life  of  twentieth 
century  man.” 

It  becomes  obvious  to  the  reader 
from  the  very  opening  pages  that 
the  author’s  approach  in  the  matter 
of  making  ethical  decisions  is  not 
to  supply  “answers”  which 
“solve”  problems;  he  purposes, 
rather,  to  show  how  to  find  an¬ 
swers  through  what  he  has  called 
“a  deeper  understanding”  of  the 
Scriptures. 

After  illustrating  his  method  with 
various  current  problems  relating 
to  social  pressures,  divorce  and 
remarriage,  the  home,  vocations, 
civil  authority,  and  even  segrega¬ 
tion,  Kee  sununarizes  by  recom¬ 
mending  three  resources  upon 
which  one  can  draw  in  making 
decisions:  church  history,  the 

Bible,  and  the  church  today. 

Much  of  what  the  author  sets 
forth  is  practical  and  useful.  The 
reviewer  found  especially  helpful 
the  treatise  on  social  pressures 
(chap.  2)  where  the  church  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  provide  the  kind  of 
group  wherein  “pressures”  help 
rather  than  hinder  perplexed 
Christians. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kee ,  in  his  effort 
to  make  the  Bible  more  meaningful 
to  the  twentieth-century  Christian, 
actually  leads  the  reader  away 
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from  its  many  clear,  timeless 
precepts  which  do  provide  “ready¬ 
made”  answersfor  some  of  today’s 
basic  problems;  for  it  is  only 
partially  true  that  “there  is  no 
direct  or  automatic  transfer  of  his 
(Christ’s)  teachings  from  his  cen¬ 
tury  to  our  century”  (p.  13).  While 
one  appreciates  the  author’s  sound 
warning  regarding  the  varying  cul¬ 
tural  conditions  between  Christ’s 
day  and  today,  it  is  feared  that  he 
has  taken  far  too  much  liberty  with 
the  direct  statements  of  Scripture. 
For  example,  he  allows  divorce 
under  certain  circumstances  which 
admittedly  go  beyond  the  “divine 
permission,”  and  considers  a 
strict  adherence  to  Jesus’  words 
in  this  matter  as  legalistic  (p.39). 

Because  of  this  trend  away  from 
the  authoritative  statements  of 
Scripture,  this  work  will  not  be 
acceptable  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  Bible  speaks  with  finality 
for  every  generation  regarding 
ethical  problems. 

Alden  A.  Gannett 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS, 
A  STUDY  MANUAL.  By  Gleason 
L.  Archer.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1957.  108  pp. 

$1.50. 

,  Archer,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Languages  at  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary,  has  produced  in  this 
work  the  first  volume  of  the  Shield 
Bible  Study  Series,  a  new  pro¬ 
duction  of  inexpensive,  paper- 
bound  manuals  aimed  for  the  more 
serious  student  of  seminaries,  col¬ 
leges,  and  Bible  schools,  and  for 
those  in  the  active  ministry. 

This  particular  study  in  Hebrews 
by  Professor  Archer  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  follow  the  usual  pattern  of 
commentaries  wherein  the  conflic¬ 
ting  views  of  the  various  passages 
are  argued;  it  is.  rather,  “a handy 
guide”  for  study  with  special 


stress  upon  the  elaborate  outline, 
which  e;q)lains  the  development  of 
the  apostle’s  argument. 

It  becomes  obvious  to  the  reader 
that  “this  outline  study  has  been 
based  upon  a  meticulous  study  of 
the  Epistle  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  of  all  the  relevant  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  passages  in  the  original  Heb¬ 
rew.”  At  the  same  time  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  these  sources  are 
made  available  to  the  English  read¬ 
er. 

The  author  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  thorough  work  in  unfolding 
the  argument  of  the  epistle.  To  the 
earnest  student  who  purposes  to 
study  Hebrews  from  this  viewpoint, 
this  work  will  prove  to  be  very 
helpful  indeed. 

Alden  A.  Gannett 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  REDEMP¬ 
TION.  By  M.  R.  DeHaan.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids.  1958.  183  pp.  $2.50. 

This  book  represents  a  collection 
of  twenty -four  radio  sermons  given 
by  DeHaan  through  the  medium  of 
the  Radio  Bible  Class.  Packed 
within  the  content  of  these  chap¬ 
ters  is  the  refreshing  and  helpful 
emphasis  upon  the  prophetic  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  book. 

The  author  contends  pointedly 
and  ably  that  the  Old  Testament 
Book  of  Ruth  teaches  much  more 
than  the  rich  typical  truths  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Kinsman-Redeemer. 
DeHaan  presents  the  main  facets 
of  the  prophetic  teaching  of  the 
Book  of  Ruth.  The  writer  ably 
demonstrates  by  interpretation  and 
application  the  position  that  the 
Book  of  Ruth  gives  a  lucid  picture 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  both 
Israel  and  the  church.  He  points 
out  that  the  sojourn  of  the  family 
of  Naomi  in  the  land,  followed  by 
their  departure  caused  by  famine, 
is  analogous  to  the  ejqserience  of 
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Israel  as  a  nation.  He  claims  that 
the  return  of  Naomi  prefigtires 
the  actual  return  of  Israel  to  the 
land,  as  witnessed  recently  in  our 
times.  DeHaan  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  Naomi  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  theological  type  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but 
that  nevertheless  she  can  fit  the 
interpretive  pattern  by  analogy 
which  he  presents.  In  similar 
fashion,  the  other  figures  in  the 
Book  of  Ruth  are  interpreted  ana¬ 
logously.  The  chief  use  of  the 
book  to  the  Bible  teacher  and 
pastor  will  therefore  be  in  illiun- 
inating  this  aspect  of  the  teaching 
of  Ruth  in  a  most  helpful  way. 

F.  R.  Howe 

PATHS  TO  POWER,  ByJohnHuss. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  1958.  151  pp. 

$2.50. 

This  is  a  book  written  by  an 
experienced  pastor,  who  origin¬ 
ated  the  term  “The  Hour  of 
Power.”  The  main  en^ihasis  of 
John  Huss,  pastor  of  the  Main 
Street  Baptist  Church  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  has  been  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  promotion  of  a 
strong  midweek  prayer  meeting  in 
the  local  church.  Any  pastor  could 
benefit  by  reading  this  book. 

Huss  seems  to  strike  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  quantity  and  quality 
in  his  presentation  and  argument 
for  a  strong  midweek  service. 
After  outlining  the  history  of  his 
own  experimentation  with  an  all- 
out  effort  to  build  a  strong  prayer 
meeting,  the  author  outlines  in 
succeeding  chapters  of  the  book 
methods  for  promoting  the  mid¬ 
week  service  as  a  real  hour  of 
spiritual  power.  Included  are  sxig- 
gestions  for  a  long-range  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching  program,  and 
ideas  covering  every  phase  of  this 
unique  and  yet  needed  emphasis. 


Huss  senses  keenly  that  many 
will  Judge  upon  first  reading  of 
this  book  that  he  places  too  great 
an  emphasis  iqx>n  getting  people 
out  for  the  sake  of  statistics.  Thus 
he  says  in  the  very  first  chapter: 
“It  is  possible,  without  fully  reali¬ 
zing  what  is  happening,  to  find  one’s 
self  a  slave  to  statistics.”  This 
book  presents  plans  to  offset  any 
such  possibility,  and  to  show  the 
pastor  how  to  stress  both  quantity 
and  quality  on  Wednesday  night. 
The  value  of  this  book  and  its  right 
to  a  place  in  the  pastor’s  library 
along  with  other  books  on  metho¬ 
dology  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
the  principles  have  met  the  acid 
test  of  years  of  application. 

F.  R.  Howe 


LIVING  REUANTLY.  By  J.  Allen 
Blair.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New 
York,  1958.  125  pp.  $2.00. 

J  Allen  Blair,  a  full-time  Bible 
conference  teacher  and  preacher, 
has  compiled  a  devotional  study  of 
the  Twenty -third  Psalm,  in  four¬ 
teen  chapters  with  alliterated 
chapter  headings.  The  chapter 
titles  themselves  suggest  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  devotional  aspect  of 
this  little  book.  For  example, 
Blair  deals  with  such  subjects  as: 
The  Preparation,  The  Person,  The 
Prediction,  The  Preservation,  The 
Peace,  The  Privilege,  and  so  forth. 
Each  of  these  alliterated  titles,  as 
well  as  the  others,  deals  with  one 
specific  phase  of  Scripture  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Psalm. 

The  writer  has  maintained  a 
healthy  dependance  upon  the  text 
of  Scripture,  and  has  not  sou^t 
to  force  Scripture  into  an  allitera¬ 
tive  pattern.  He  does  justice  to  the 
prettominent  motif  of  the  Psalm, 
and  the  most  helpful  aspect  of  the 
book  is  the  quantity  of  references 
to  shepherd  life  and  affairs.  Since 
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the  Psalmist  himself  has  set  the 
shepherd  as  the  main  teaching 
lesson  in  the  Biblical  text,  the 
expositor  should  attempt  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  rich  figure  of 
speech  representing  Jehovah  and 
His  dealing  with  His  people.  Many 
devotional  books  miss  the  mark  at 
this  point  in  their  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  Scripture,  and  fail  tC'deal 
with  the  Biblical  text  itself.  The 
author  of  this  work  has  succeeded 
in  adhering  to  Biblical  exposition 
and  application  of  the  eternal  veri¬ 
ties  of  the  Psalm  to  life  in  our 
times.  The  book  can  be  helpful  to 
pastors  and  teachers  alike. 

F.  R.  Howe 


THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NAME. 
By  Charles  J.  Rolls.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1956.  185  pp.  $2.50. 

This  book,  by  Charles  J.  Rolls, 
Dean  of  Sydney  Bible  Training 
Institute,  continues  the  series  of 
messages  on  the  titles  of  Christ 
which  reflect  His  greatness.  This 
book  contains  those  titles  which 
begin  with  the  letters  H,  I,  J,  and 
K.  The  author’s  use  of  the  English 
language  is  masterly  and  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  each  term  tqppeals  to 
the  mature  Christians  as  well  as 
to  the  “mere  babes  in  Christ.’’ 
You  will  want  this  book  for  your 
library. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

PROVING  GOD.  By  PhyUis  Thomp¬ 
son.  Overseas  Missionary  Fellow¬ 
ship,  Philadelphia,  1956.  143  pp. 
$1.50. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission  that  God  will  supply 
all  material  needs  for  the  work  of 
their  mission  according  to  the 
Biblical  promise  in  Philippians  4: 
19.  You  will  be  blessed  and  thrilled 


with  this  account  of  God’s  under¬ 
taking  for  this  wonderful  mission. 
Read  this  book  and  believe  that  the 
testimony  given  in  this  book  may 
be  yours, too. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  THE 
BIBLE.  By  William  Neil.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1954.  255pp. 
$3.00. 

Neo-orthodoxy  has  been  sharply 
critical  of  liberalism,  particularly 
in  its  attitude  toward  the  Bible. 
This  criticism  is  incisively  pre¬ 
sented  by  Neil,  an  exponent  of  neo¬ 
orthodoxy.  He  defines  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  age  of  liberalism  as 
“belief  in  progress’’  and  declares 
that  “this  principle  of  evolution’’ 
governed  “the  approach  to  the 
Bible  by  scholars’’  (p.  34).  After 
enumerating  some  of  the  problems 
of  this  viewpoint,  Neil  says  that 
regarding  the  Bible  this  way  “was 
to  prejudge  it  before  examining  the 
evidence,  and  therefore  to  behave 
in  a  most  unscientific  way’’  (p.  37). 
This  is  what  conservative  scholars 
have  been  insisting  about  liberal¬ 
ism  all  along. 

The  enigma  of  neo-orthodoxy  in 
its  treatment  of  the  Bible ,  however , 
is  that  when  it  turns  from  its 
devastating  and  sometimes  almost 
brutal  critique  of  liberalism  to  the 
exposition  of  its  own  viewpoint,  it 
adopts  almost  en  toto  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  destructive  higher  criti¬ 
cism  which  characterized  liberal¬ 
ism.  Neil,  for  example,  denies  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  (pp.  46-47),  considers  Isaiah 
“a  collection  of  prophecies,  mostly 
by  unknown  authors’’  (p.  47),  and 
dates  Daniel “inor about  167  B.C.’’ 
(p.  49).  Neil  evidently  rejects  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  pastoral 
epistles,  for  he  attributes  only  ten 
epistles  to  Paul  (p.  51).  He  is 
doubtful  of  the  Johannine  author- 
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ship  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (pp.  55- 
56)  and  considers  2  Peter  an 
anon)rmous  letter  “dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  centiiry’’ 
(p.  56). 

Neil  summarizes  his  attitude  as 
a  representative  of  neo-orthodoxy 
as  follows:  “By  the  use  of  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  criticism,  the  Bible  emer¬ 
ges  in  the  twentieth  century  as  a 
substantially  reliable  record  of 
events  diiring  a  sp>ecific  pe  riod  of 
world  history,  these  events  being 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  by  the 
writers  as  to  point  to  certain  con¬ 
clusions  about  ourselves  and  our 
place  in  the  universe”  (p.  117). 
However,  he  still  faces  the  problem 
of  how  suen  a  record  and  interpre¬ 
tation,  while  remaining  human  in 
origin  and  production,  can  convey 
the  truth  of  God  to  me.  Neo¬ 
orthodoxy  still  remains  a  castle 
in  the  air.  a  superstructure  built 
without  foundation  which  is  doomed 
to  collapse. 

J.  A.  Witmer 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THEISM. 
By  Stuart  C.  Hackett.  Moody  Press, 
Chicago  ,  1957.  381  pp.  $5.00. 

The  author  gives  this  book  the 
subtitle  “Prolegomena  to  Christian 
Apologetics”  and  states  in  his 
preface  that  it  is  the  first  of  three 
volumes  which  will  complete  his 
system  of  Christian  apologetics. 
Here  the  author  is  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  in  establishing  his  episte¬ 
mological  position  and  demonstra¬ 
ting  its  use  in  setting  forth  the 
rational  argiunents  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God. 

The  position  which  he  advances 
is  rational  en^iiricism,  which  he 
defines  as  “the  doctrine  that  know¬ 
ledge  is  possible  only  because  it 
involves  the  combination  of  two 
elements:  a  mind  that  comes  to 


experience  with  a  structure  of 
thought  in  terms  of  which  it  is 
necessarily  disposed  to  understand 
that  experience — this  is  the  a 
priori  of  ‘before-experience’  ele¬ 
ment;  data  upon  which  this  struct¬ 
ure  of  thought  terminates  to  g^in 
specific  knowledge  of  particmlars- 
-this  is  the  a  posteriori  or  ‘after- 
e;q)erience’  element.” 

After  setting  forth  the  full  ex¬ 
position  of  rational  empiricism  as 
a  basis  for  Christian  apologetics 
in  Part  I,  Hackett  turns  in  Part  II 
to  an  evaluation  of  alternative  pos¬ 
itions,  considering  other  forms  of 
en^iiricism,  pragmatism,  and pre- 
suppositionalism.  In  Part  III  he 
applies  his  method  of  rational 
empiricism  to  the  presentation  of 
nabiral  theology  and  the  existence 
of  God.  first  expounding  the  theistic 
argument  from  natural  revelation 
and  then  answering  objections  to  it. 

To  understand  and  profit  from 
Hackett’s  work  to  the  full  the 
reader  should  have  a  good  intro¬ 
duction  to  philosophy.  The  author 
strives  to  present  his  material 
as  simply  and  directly  as  possible 
and  to  illustrate  it,  but  the  uniniti¬ 
ated  to  philosophical  thinking  and 
terminology  will  have  difficulty. 
The  work  may  fail  to  be  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  resurrection  of  theism — the 
question  could  well  be  asked  if 
theism  is  dead — but  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  apologetic 
literature. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AND 
NATURAL  SCIENCE.  By  E.  L. 
Mascall.  The  Ronald  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1956.  328  pp. 

$4.50. 

This  is  the  publication  of  the 
Bampton  LecUires  for  1956.  Its 
subtitle.  “Some  Questions  on  Their 
Relations,”  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  author  has  no  purpose  to  ex- 
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haust  the  subject  he  has  chosen. 
The  questions  he  does  choose  to 
consider,  however,  he  investigates 
exhaustively,  almost  exhaustlngly. 
Perhaps  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
scientific  evidence  and  theories 
considered  produced  the  reaction, 
but  this  reviewer  occasionally  felt 
as  though  he  was  lost  in  the  woods 
of  details. 

The  major  area  of  relationship 
which  is  explored  deals  with  the 
science  of  physics  and  its  related 
fields.  It  touches  the  field  of  theo¬ 
logy  in  the  issues  of  the  existence 
of  God,  His  creative  activity,  and 
His  sovereign  providence.  Here 
the  author  demonstrates  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  current  scientific 
theories  and  their  significance  to 
theology.  Physics  also  is  related  to 
the  theological  issues  of  anthro- 
fiut  here  the  author  also 
moves  into  the  areas  of  biology 
and  psychology. 

This  volume  is  not  easy  to  read, 
both  in  content  and  in  style.  But 
for  the  student  who  woxild  investi¬ 
gate  the  tangency  between  theology 
and  science  itisaninq)ortantbook. 
Not  all  of  the  conclusions  set  forth 
can  be  accepted,  but  a  wealth  of 
information  is  presented  and 
thought-provoking  statements  and 
evidence  are  found  with  frequency . 

J.  A.  Witmer 
GOD’S  WAY  WITH  MAN.  By  Roger 
Hazelton.  Abingdon  Press,  New 
York,  1956.  204  pp.  $3.00. 

The  days  in  which  we  live  bring 
the  constant  question,  especially 
from  the  unbelieving  world.  Is  God 
actually  in  control?  Hazelton. pro¬ 
fessor  of  Christian  theology  at 
Andover  -  Newton  Theological 
School.  atteiiq>ts  in  this  volume 
to  give  a  rational  and  Biblical 
answer. 

Placing  in  print  lectures  pre¬ 
viously  given  at  Chicago  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  and  Yale  University, 


the  author  discusses  in  lucid  prose 
the  variant  themes  of  the  doctrine 
of  God’s  providence,  including  des¬ 
tiny,  fate,  freedom,  time, eternity, 
faith,  the  influence  of  the  modern 
technical  world  upon  man’s  free¬ 
dom.  and  prayer. 

In  his  opening  definitive  state¬ 
ment,  Hazelton  asserts:  “A  very 
large  part  of  what  the  providence 
of  God  means  is  involved  in  this 
attempt  to  maintain  the  conviction 
that  God  is  working  and  willing,  in 
and  through  the  passing  events  that 
nriake  up  what  we  call  the  world.  . 
.  .  The  only  cure  for  both  moral 
ambiguity  and  emotional  anxiety  is 
faith  in  God  as  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  of  Providence  expresses  it.” 
He  repudiates  fatalism  as  the  prop¬ 
er  definition  of  man’s  destiny. 
“We  must  accept  fatality,  or  the 
fateful,  as  the  limited,  encroaching 
condition  of  our  existence,  but  not 
fatalism  as  the  true  understanding 
of  our  destiny.”  The  proper  un¬ 
derstanding  is  found  in  Ronuins 
8:38-39  which  is  to  the  author 
“the  Biblical  basis  of  this  great 
doctrine.”  “Logically  this  may 
seem  a  negative  sort  of  statement 
indeed,  but  theologically  it  is  a 
more  positive  one.  In  each  instance 
a  real  threat  or  peril  to  ourselves 
is  recognized,  yet  its  final  power 
to  separate  us  from  God  is  re¬ 
pudiated.  Here  is  a  truly  affirma¬ 
tive  denial — a  sununons  to  face 
reality  which  at  the  same  time 
refuses  to  surrender,  or  down 
before  it.” 

He  finds  agelong  conflict  be¬ 
tween  man’s  freedom  and  God’s 

He  finds  the  agelong  conflict 
between  man’s  freedom  and  God’s 
freedom  resolved  in  the  statement 
of  Proverbs  16:9:  “A  man’s 

heart  deviseth  his  way’ — that 
means  his  freedom  to  make  plans 
and  act  them  out,  to  live  his  own 
life.  ’But  tlie  Lord  directeth  his 
steps’ — that  points  us  toward  an- 
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other  sort  of  freedom,  namely 
God’s  right  to  be  God.  to  have  his 
way  with  us  in  all  our  downsittings 
and  uprisings,  our  comings  and 
goings.  And  Providence,  whatever 
else  it  may  mean,  also  means  the 
structuring  or  a  rapport  between 
these  two  freedoms,  God’s  and 
man’s.  It  expresses  the  faith  that 
God  has  what  might  be  called  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  course 
of  our  living  from  day  to  day,  an 
interest  on  which  we  can  rely  and 
with  which  we  may  in  some  real 
measure  cooperate.” 

Following  enlightening  discus¬ 
sions  of  time  and  eternity  and  their 
relation  to  history,  he  investigates 
the  contemporary  conflict  between 
the  modern  technical  world  and  the 
doctrine  of  Providence.  ”. .  .Tech¬ 
nics  is  man's  way  of  planning  and 
attempting  to  control  the  course  of 
his  own  life.  Providence,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  God’s  way  of  design¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  same  life.” 
Is.  therefore.  Providence  comple¬ 
mentary  or  contradictory  to  human 
technics?  Does  technology  control 
man  or  man  technology?  His 
answer,  is  that  the  Christian  lesson 
is  ’’that  man  is  the  intended  master 
of  things,  as  surely  as  God  is  the 
master  of  men.” 

His  final  chapter  is  an  illumin¬ 
ating  discussion  on  the  relationship 
of  prayer  and  God’s  providence 
which  has  so  often  been  expressed 
succinctly,  if  God  will  provide, 
why  pray?  Hazelton  points  out 
that  those  who  raise  this  question 
often  do  it  for  the  sake  of  rational 
consistency.  Furthermore,  the 
belief  in  Providence ‘‘which makes 
prayer  seem  difficult  to  some 
nevertheless  makes  prayer  possi¬ 
ble  for  all.  Just  think  for  a  moment: 
Could  we  ever  meet  this  objection 
by  denying  that  God  provides  for 
us?”  Prayer  has  to  take  Provi¬ 
dence  for  granted,  or  else  there 
would  be  nothing  really  to  pray 


for.  Yet  either  way,  we  confront 
through  prayer  a  realm  of  genuine 
mystery  wUch  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  by  rationalized  and 
methodized.  If  Providence  does 
not  remove  this  mystery,  at  all 
events  it  does  not  aggravate  it.” 

The  reader  will  find  this  volume 
a  thoughtful  study  of  one  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  Scripture.  Its 
study  should  be  helpful  to  anyone 
who  desires  to  preach  or  teach  the 
themes  which  form  the  content  of 
this  vital  belief. 

J.  F.  Rand 

THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS.  By 
Charles  F.  Pfeiffer.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1957.  107  pp. 
$2.50. 

This  consideration  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  significance  of  docu¬ 
ments  recovered  near  the  Dead 
Sea  during  the  past  ten  years  is 
one  which  has  many  commendable 
features.  The  presentation  is 
thorough  but  not  superfluous.  At 
the  same  time  the  author,  who  is 
professor  of  Old  Testament  in 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  has  achiev¬ 
ed  conciseness  without  being  over¬ 
ly  technical.  His  material  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  arranged  and  ade¬ 
quately  indexed.  In  this  reviewer’s 
opinion,  this  is  the  most  convenient 
handbook  to  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls 
yet  published. 

The  author  is  acutely  aware  of 
the  implications  of  the  Qumran 
manuscripts.  He  has  had  the 
advantage  of  studying  the  texts  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  with  the 
late  Ralph  Marcus,  who  was  a 
remarkably  competent  specialist 
on  Judaism  of  the  Hellenistic 
period.  Pfeiffer  is  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  Old  Testament  scholar. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  other  note¬ 
worthy  publications  from  him  in 
due  time. 

D.  W.  Young 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 


Barnhouse,  Donald  Grey,  “One 
Church,”  Eternity  ,  9:7:17-23, 
July,  1958. 

The  views  )f  Dr.  Barnhouse  on 
separation  and  Seventh-Day  Ad¬ 
ventism  have  aroused  much  con¬ 
troversy  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  this  message  delivered  at  the 
IVCF  missionary  convention  at 
Urbana,  Illinois,  last  December, 
these  views  are  set  forth  against 
the  context  of  the  unity  of  the 
church.  This  message  in  which 
he  contends  that  the  bast''  unity 
of  the  church  “is  th^  fact  that  we 
belong  to  Him”  was  cut  off  the 
air  by  a  Christian  radio  station 
for  reasons  which  still  have  not 
been  clearly  defined.  The  article 
is  well  worth  reading  as  Dr.  Barn¬ 
house  pleads  for  love  among  the 
brethren.  “We  must  live  in  the 
thought  of  the  fact  that  we  are  one 
Church,  and  that  the  one  Church 
is  composed  of  multitudinous  frac¬ 
tions  of  organization.  But  it  is  the 
life,  it  is  the  organism,  that 
counts.”  The  reading  of  this 
article  will  be  provocative  of  much 
thought  whether  or  not  the  reader 
agrees  with  the  author. 

Bratcher,  Robert  G.  “A  Study  of 
Isaiah  7:14,  Its  Meaning  and  Use 
In  the  Massoretic  Text.  theSep- 
tuagint  and  the  Gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew.”  The  Bible  Translator. 
9:3:98-126,  July,  1958. 

Much  has  been  written  concern¬ 
ing  the  proper  translation  of  this 
verse  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  in  1952. 
The  author,  amemberof  the  revis¬ 
ion  committee  of  the  Brazilian 
Portuguese  Bible  and  at  present 
a  research  associate  with  the 
American  Bible  Society,  presents 
a  thorough  study  of  the  use  of  the 


terms’  almah  and  parthenos  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  usage  of 
Isaiah  7:14  (LXX)  in  Matthew  1:23. 
He  comes  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions:  “It  seems  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Matthew  uses  LXX  Isa. 
7:14  not  so  much  as  a  proof  text 
concerning  the  name  of  the  child 
(for  he  did  not  receive  this  name), 
but  because  by  its  use  of  the  word 
parthenos  ‘virgin’  the  Gospel 
writer  found  a  proof  text  for  what 
he  had  Just  described,  namely, 
the  virginal  conception  of  Mary. . . 
.  From  what  has  been  set  forth  it 
follows  thattheuseof  LXX  Isa.  7:14 
in  Matt.  1:23  does  not  compel  one 
to  force  upon  Isaiah  7:14  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  the  meaning  that  the 
Evangelist  found  in  it.  particularly 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  crucial 
word  in  Hebrew  ‘almah,  means  one 
thing  while  parthenos  in  the  LXX 
means  another.  .  .  .  The  record  of 
the  virgin  birth  of  our  Lord  does 
not  depend  upon  Isaiah  7:14;  it  is 
narrated  by  two  Evangelists  and 
stands  as  part  of  the  accounts, 
completely  independent  of  the  Old 
Testament  passage.”  Therefore, 
the  author  asserts,  “By  translating 
‘almah  in  Isaiah  7:14  ‘young 
woman’  and  parthenos  in  Matthew 
1:23  ‘virgin’  the  translator  will 
have  faithfully  and  accurately  dis¬ 
charged  his  responsibility  to  his 
readers  by  presenting  to  them  in 
their  own  language,  the  meaning 
of  the  words  of  these  particular 
verses  in  the  Bible.” 

Carnell,  Edward  John.  “Ortho¬ 
doxy  and  Ecumenism,”  Chris¬ 
tianity  Today,  2:23:  15-18,  24, 
September  1,  1958. 

The  president  of  Fuller  Semin¬ 
ary  sounds  forth  with  some  well- 
chosen  words  as  to  why  orthodoxy 
cannot  co-operate  with  the  ecu- 
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menical  movement.  He  compares 
the  position  of  the  Roman  church 
and  the  ecumenical  movement  on 
truth:  the  church  decides  what  is 
the  truth.  “And  judging  by  the 
rising  tide  of  Protestant  ecclesi- 
asticism,  the  Roman  position  is 
attracting  a  new  legion  of  converts. 
The  ecumenical  movement  sees 
the  evil  in  disunity,  and  for  this  it 
must  be  praised.  But  it  does  not 
see  the  evil  in  untruth,  and  for  this 
it  must  be  criticized.  Whether  in 
Rome,  Amsterdam,  or  Moscow,  it 
makes  no  difference,  truth  still 
ranks  above  unity.  There  is  only 
one  live  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
National  and  World  Councils  of 
Churches,  and  that  is  the  heresy 
of  not  cooperating  with  the  National 
and  World  Councils  of  Churches. 
If  a  person  cooperates,  his  defect¬ 
ion  from  the  Word  of  God  is  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  place  of  tertiary  im¬ 
portance.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
theological  climate  which  forced 
the  Reformation.  Luther  was  a 
heretic  because  he  dared  to  say 
that  the  church  is  where  the  truth 
is,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 
Orthodoxy  is  proud  to  take  its  stand 
with  Luther.  .  .  .What  shall  we  say, 
then,  is  the  nature  of  the  imity  we 
seek?  It  is  a  fellowship  with  Jesus 
Christ  which  is  vitally  united  with 
the  system  of  Biblical  truth.  Fel¬ 
lowship  is  the  flesh,  while  truth  is 
the  bones.  Flesh  without  bones  is 
flabby,  while  bones  without  flesh 
are  dead.  Together  they  make  for 
organic  unity.” 


Greive,  R.  A.  “Why  1  Was  Ex¬ 
communicated  From  The  SDA 
Church,”  King’s  Business,  49; 
7:18-19,  July,  1958. 

“Two  years  ago  certain  Ameri¬ 
can  editors  reported  that  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  church  had 
reworked  its  theology  to  the  point 


that  the  SDA  movement  should  now 
be  considered  evangelical.  At  the 
very  moment  these  Christian  edit¬ 
ors  in  America  were  extending  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  lea.d- 
ers  of  Adventism.  I  and  three  other 
SDA  ministers  were  being  tried 
for  heresy  in  Australia.  What  1 
saw  at  that  trial  convinced  me  how 
hopelessly  mistaken  were  these 
American  editors.”  The  heresy 
for  which  the  author,  a  SDA  pastor 
for  30  years  and  former  president 
of  the  North  New  Zealand  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  SDA,  and  the  others 
were  tried  was  that  of  teaching 
justification  by  faith.  This  is  a 
revealing  article  for  one  of  the 
Australia  SDA  leaders  is  quoted 
as  saying:  “the  writings  of  Mrs. 
White  are  inspired  by  the  same 
^irit  that  inspired  the  Bible; 
therefore  we  must  have  the  same 
faith  in  the  writings  of  Mrs.  White 
as  we  have  in  the  Bible.”  At  the 
trial  it  was  brought  out  that  if 
justification  by  faith  is  true  the 
whole  Adventist  movement  must  be 
jettisoned.  This  is  a  very  reveal¬ 
ing  article  in  li^t  of  the  current 
controversy  over  whether  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists  are  evangelicals. 

Grounds,  Vernon.  “Do  All  Things 

Really  Work  Together  For 

Good?”  Eternity, 9:8:15-17,  38, 

August,  1958. 

The  reader’s  heart  will  be  chal¬ 
lenge  and  thrilled  as  he  reads  this 
excellent  exposition  of  one  of  the 
great  texts  of  God’s  Word.  Dr. 
Grounds  points  out  at  the  outset 
the  difficulty  of  believing  the  truth 
of  the  text:  it  is  “much  too  sweep¬ 
ing,  it  is  too  unqualified,  it  is  too 
glibly  inclusive.”  It  is  “much  too 
dogmatic.  Paul  states  with  un¬ 
shadowed  certainty;  ‘we  know  all 
things  work  together  for  good.’  ” 
Then  the  president  of  Conservative 
Baptist  Seminary  in  Denver  pro- 
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ceeds  to  set  forth  “four  truths 
which,  when  once  grasped,  trans¬ 
form  Paul's  assertion  from  a  hard 
problem  into  a  soft  pillow."  These 
truths  are  fouid  in  the  words  of 
the  text.  The  key  to  the  verse  is 
in  the  definition  of  what  is  good. 
“To  be  like  Jesus,  we  will  under¬ 
stand  eventually,  is  the  only  true 
and  abiding  good." 


Ladd.  George  Eldon.  “The  Revel¬ 
ation  of  Christ’s  Glory,"  Chris¬ 
tianity  Today  2:23:13-14,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1958. 

This  periodical  has  been  running 
a  series  of  articles  on  eschatology 
since  last  March  and  now  at  last 
comes  to  the  climax  of  the  series, 
four  articles  on  the  Christian  hope 
and  the  millenixim.  This  first  arti¬ 
cle  sets  forth  the  position  of  the 
premillennial  nondispensational- 
ist.  Ladd  argues  that  the  millen¬ 
nium  is  an  interregnum  period 
between  the  present  age  and  the 
age  to  come.  “Underlying  Bib¬ 
lical  theology  is  the  structure  of 
two  ages:  This  Age  and  the  Age  to 
Come.  .  .  .  The  two  ages  consti¬ 
tute  the  entire  course  of  hiunan 
existence  (Matt.  12:32;  Eph.  1:21). 
The  transition  between  the  two  ages 
is  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
(Matt.  ^:3),  resurrection  (Luke 
20:35),  and  judgment  (Matt.  13:40 
f.)."  The  two  ages  are  now  over¬ 
lapping  in  the  lives  of  God's  people. 
“The  millennium  is  a  further  stage 
in  this  overlapping  of  the  ages. 
The  age  to  come,  which  is  now 
working  secretly  in  this  age  within 
the  lives  of  God’s  people  will  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  outward  glory  before 
the  final  innam|uration  of  the  Age 
to  Come.”  Dr.  Laddlijas  no  place 
for  Israel  in  his  conception  of 
prophetic  things  and  is  singularly 
vague  as  to  the  subjects  of  Christ’s 
reign.  His  whole  argument  turns. 


it  would  seem,  on  the  use  of  the 
terms  this  age  and  the  age  to  come 
as  technical  phrases  to  describe 
particular  ages  and  the  assertion 
that  the  latter  does  not  describe 
the  end  times  in  general  or  the 
millennial  kingdom  but  the  eternal 
reign  of  the  Father.  His  system 
would  seem  to  be  particularly  vul¬ 
nerable  at  this  point.  In  ^ture 
issues,  the  premillenial  dispensa- 
tional,  the  postmillennial  and  the 
amillennial  systems  are  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  representatives  of  those 
schools. 


Titterington.  E.  J.  G.  “The  Gift  of 

Tongues,"  Faith  and  Thought, 

1:1:62-81,  Spring,  1958. 

One  of  the  best  short  discussions 
of  this  vexing  problem  in  recent 
years  is  found  in  this  article  in 
the  new  journal  of  the  Victoria 
Institute  of  Great  Britain.  The 
author  considers  the  subject  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  church  fathers, 
the  use  in  later  times,  the  nature 
of  tonnes  and  modern-day  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  phenomena.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gift  of  tongues  may  be  defined  as 
the  ability  to  speak  in  a  language 
unknown  to  the  user,  not  an  ecstatic 
experience.  His  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  well  done  but  is  weakest 
when  he  attempts  to  prove  on  the 
basis  of  historical  evidence  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  has  been  mani  - 
fested  continuously  since  apostolic 
times  and  that  the  present  day 
manifestation  is  not  just  a  latter- 
day  phenomena.  The  reader  will 
welcome  this  brief  basic  dis¬ 
cussion. 
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